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Dramas of the Ancient World. By Mavid 
Lyndsay. Edin. 1822. Blackwood. @te. 
pp. 278. 

Tar character of this publication is very 
problematical. The titles of the pieces it 
contains, and the name assumed by the 
Author, put upon it the impress of a plea- 
santry; but in the compositions them- 
selves there is no mark of jocularity, and 
the whole seems to»be as well and as 
gravely done as’ the writer’s powers allow- 
ed, except where haste has had the not 
singular effect of making him prolix, for 
we often see that persons in a hurry try to 
substitute lubberly bulk for polished com- 
pression. 

It is an old Scottish saying, when meant 
to question any assertion—“ Where did you 
find that? there’s no’ such a word in a’ 
Davie Lindsay ;” a saying probably de- 
rived from the early reformers, whose great 
oracle that ancient bard was in the middle 
of the 16th century ; but we suspect that 
his volunteer nameson will never become 
so popular as to lead to a like facetia. Yet 
the pen employed on these dramas is an 
able engine, and could an if it would exe- 
cute nobler conceptions in a nobler manner. 
There are fine passages of poetry in the 
volume, but its general tone is languid ; 
and we are tempted to believe that the 
Author, some man of genius and a ready 
versifier, sat down, on hearing of certain 
subjects about to be treated by Lord Byron 
or others, and wrote straight on, without any 
preparation or much correction, nearly every 

e of the Dramas of the Ancient World. 
f this supposition be near the truth, it will 
account both for the beauties and the de- 
fects of the poems ; and we are inclined by 
our admiration of the former to think that 
the latter are rather attributable to this 
cause, than to the want of talent assigned 
in their advertisement. This prefix says, 

It may be for me to say something 
respecting the singular coincidence of my having 

n the same subjects as Lorp Byron for 
two of my Dramas. I entreat permission to as- 
sert, and credit when I do assert, that it is en- 
tirely accidental: that my Dramas were written 
long before Lorp Byron’s were announced,— 
before I could have had any idea that his brilliant 
pen was engaged upon the Drama at all. The in- 
feriority of the execution of mine may perhaps 
lead me-to regret that I have selected the same 
subjects, otherwise I never can lament any coin- 

Cidence with the admired Author of MANFRED 

and Cuitpe Harowp. 

We confess it is not grateful to our minds 
to suspect, as we must do, that this is 
merely a jest. The volume is too long for 
% piece of humour, and the uncertainty 


whether a writer is in sport or earnest 
reatly abates any pleasure to be derived 
rom his labours. Here we have “ The 
Deluge,” the title of a poem announced by 
Barry Cornwall; “ The Plague of Dark- 
ness,” ‘ Sardanapalus,” and “ Cain,” all 
three similar to publications of Lord Byron, 
which the writer must previously have seen 
or heard of; “ The Nereids’ Love,” resem- 
bling a performance of Mr. Leigh Hunt's, 
the precise appellation of which we have 
forgotten ; and “ Rizpah,” with whose pro- 
totype, if it has one, we are unacquainted. 
So many coincidences could not be fortui- 
tous, and the idea of a Quiz rises, in spite 
of the Author's affirmation, to damp if not 
destroy the conviction which it is so essen- 
tial to a poet his readers should entertain of 
his sincerity and devotedness. We are not 
apt to cry at the pathos of a person when 
we plainly see that he is, to use a common 
adage, laughing in his sleeve at us, and at 
his own acting. 

Having said so much on the mode of 
this production, we shall now proceed to 
the duty of detaching examples of those 
beauties which are scattered over it, how- 
ever hastily got up or ill concocted. 

The Deluge relates to the Egyptian and 
Chaldean races of men, at that tremendous 
epoch ; it embraces the loves of mortals 
with angelic beings, introduces Noah and 
the ark, and in its catastrophe involves the 
destruction of Firaoun, a wicked despot of 
the seed of Cain. A prophetic warning 
of Noah is thus couched, 


cece eee Doubt me not !— 
The universal horror és at hand ;— 
The waters, now, are struggling to break forth 
‘rom their enforced bondage ;—they wiil tear 
A passage through the bosom of the earth, 
And cover all her creatures !—Earth is sick ! 
Sick of the crimes of man ;—and she hath pray’d 
To die! And her Creator will accord 
That prayer, and bid her sufferings cease ! 

And he will pour into her bruised breast 
The bitter draught of death, and she will die, 
And all things will die with her! Now, I go 
Unto my task appointed, to forewarn 
The blood-besotted king of Mesre’s land, 
That judgment is approaching ;—like to you, 
He will bemock my warning, but like yours 
Shall not his judgment be, for hell is gaping,— 
The nether world by him unknown or scorn'd,— 
And will not be defrauded of her prey, 

But share it with the waters. Now, I go, 
And go from you, for ever !-— 


The following dream of Firaoun is still 
finer, though its resemblance to Byron’s 
Darkness is visible. 

In my sleep, 
Methought I sat upon my golden throne, 
And all my lords around me. Music spake 
Sweetly my praises, and my people join’d, 





Voicing my triumphs with the instruments 


In haymony celestial. Suddenly, 

An awful voice, unlike the tones of man, 

Summon’d them from my presence. One by one 

They went,—and ne’er return’d,—for by his name 

Was each man summon’d !—I beheld them go, 

And angrily, but had no power to stay, 

Nor they to shun the voice ;—they went, and I 

Was left alone upon my golden throne, 

In my deserted hall!—Then I grew sad, 

And went abroad to find some human face, 

That might convince me I was not alone.-— 

But I found none !—not one! and I was there 

The sole, lone, living thing !—The king of death 

Had traversed my realms, and all my friends 

Had follow'd in his train —Mankind was dead ! 

The world of animals partook their doom, 

For in unnatural quietness they lay, 

The tiger, and the lamb, at rest together ; 

And all the air was dark’ned by the swarms 

Of birds that dropp’d around me, without wound. 

They fell, and died before me! the trees groan’d, 

And shook with dying agonies, and, anon, 

They were all bare and blasted, and expir’d 

With hideous crashings! The plants shrunk and 
vanish'd 

Quite from the lap of earth.—The flowers wither’d, 

And earth’s green mantle, studded with bright buds, 

Was chang’d to one of black ! a robe of mourning, 

Which cover'd all her form.—The sun was gone, 

And in his place I saw a gap in heaven, 

From which there flow’d a cataract of fire, 

As it would fall to purify the earth, 

And be the grave of all things! Then I shriek’d, 

And ran unto my home, but one pursued. 

I knew not whence he came, nor what his form, 

But giant-like his step—and his swart arm 

Was as a god's for might ;—he held me fast, 

And with a scourge, of living serpents fram’d, 

Tore off my quivering flesh, and I had strength 

Only for groans and prayers : They were not heard, 

And in that mortal agony I woke. 


An apostrophe of Chasalim, a dungeon 
prisoner, to darkness, is in the same ad- 
mirable tone. 


coceee Well, let me not fear ; 
Time be my hope ;—till then this darkness is 
Design'd my punishment. The king's it might be, 
But not Chasalim’s !—What is there in thee, 
Thou awful shade, to terrify the just ? 

For me thy womb doth not bring forth sad shades 
Of murder’d victims, nor a host of fiends 
To madden me with mockeries!—I have peopled 
The darkness with a world of my creation, 

And now I sit, the sole, lone, human king 

O’er thousand phantom subjects !—But their forms 
Are beautiful to me !—Imagination, 
The elder-born of darkness, the wild child 

Of night and solitude, is busy now 

Shaping a world of loveliness for me, 

Where I am monarch, and Semronda sits [Night! 
Crown'd like the Queen of Angels! — Ancient 
I love thy solemn shade, the sacred thoughts 
Thy being doth engender—thou unborn 

And uncreated,—for thou wast of old 

Ere gaudy Day was made !—Thou wast primeval. 
Great monarch of the deeps, from whose firm 





throne, 
To chase thee, did the Eternal Spirit come, 
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Rob'd in his majesty of strength and power ! 

Of thee were Althicgs born !—' shad they tlie !— 

Thou art the first and last!—the womb,—the 
grave, 

Ate each of thy great empire !—Ancient father ! 

Most venerable king, I honour thée ; 

And court thy shade, not fear it !— 


These quotations will suffice to shew that 
the writer is possessed of a vivid poetical 
fancy, and strong powers vf languaye. 
There is an indifferent scene, as fur us 
dramatic propriety is concerned, in which 
Firaoun murders Semronda the adored of 
Chasalim, and exposes her corpse to her 
lover: we transcribe only a short passage, 
as it strikes us to be an imitation of Burry 
Cornwall, and probably intended to show 
that an anticipation of his Deluge was 
aimed ut. Chasalim says, 

Death hath gather’d 
The flower I lov’d to wear, within his bosom, 
Enamour’d of its fragrance, and his breath 
Hath wither’d not its beauty !—Oh ! how gently 
He bow’d his cold regality to woo, 
And she hath grown enamour’d of his kiss, 
And met it smilingly.—See how she lies 
On his chill breast, as though upon a bank 
Of sunshine and sweet flowers.—Royal Death ! 
King of pale loveliness, thou hast a spouse 
Worthy of thy high greatness. 

The conclusion of this drama has much 
to admire, mixed with blemishes incident 
to the haste we have presumed to assign. 
The waters of heaven and earth, for in- 
stance, are to burst and meet together 


‘* Swallowing in their fierce course, earths, oceans, 
seas ;?? 4 

which is pure bathos ; but we cannot at- 

tend to the details where there is so much 

ground to go over. 

The Plague of Darkness originally ap- 
peared (among other plagues, as the Whigs 
say) in Blackwood’s azine. Rizpah is 
founded on 2 Samuel, chap, xxi. and re- 
presents the lamentations of that wretched 
mother for the sacrifice of her sons by 
David and the Gibeonites. We present 
one of the most striking continuous pas- 
sages as a Specimen. 

Joab. But they are dead! 

Rispah, 1 know it! know it now;—but once I 

thought 
My noble sons but slept,—and when I heard 
That Israel's king had called forth the sons 
Of him, his sometime master, I did fear 
Something, I know not what, of danger,— but 
Then hope came smiling, and with her a train 
Of long remembrances, how once the dead 
‘Were dear to Jesse’s son, and how he swore 
Peace with the house of Saul ; and then I sent 
fo | fair young blossoms, that the kingly arms 
Of J *s cedar might encircle them, 
And that beneath his royal spreading shade 
They might in safety blow !—Then came a cry 
How Benjamin was bleeding by the stroke 
Of the slave traitor Gibeon. en [ flew 
Unto Jerusalem, and heard the wrath 
Of God had pass'd away ; that Famine’s rage 
Was glutted, and her hunger quell’d by blood,— 
Blood the most precious in all Isracl’s fond, 
For the majestic Saul had died anew 
In his young beauteous sons. And then I rush’d 
Rapidly through the city, while the shouts 
And screams of men pursued me. This I heard 
But heedéd not, but onward, onward flew, , 


Until 1 reach'd this 
Alone, deserted, m 
Mine own—my all! 


and there I found 
er’d, as thou see’st, 


1 number'd each pale form, 
And bade them rise and speak. They did arise, 
And with unearthly utterings each blue lip 
Did shake and shiver, and I heard strange sounds, 
But nought of words or sense ; and then came down 
Strange bursts of laughter, and afraid I crept 
Close to the dead, and hid my face upon 
Armoni’s mangled bosom. I had slept, 
But that [ felt it heave, and then I sprung 
Up from my’ bloody bed, and to the rest 
Ran, shrieking loud, for hélp to bind the wound. 
But they heard not; or would not answer me, 
And mock'd my grief by smiles, or silence grim, 
And stillness, till unto my labouring heart 
Came the black truth, ‘* ‘Thy sons are dead ! dead! 
Andthen I shriek’d in horror, and a voice [dead !” 
Sweeping around me, rising, as from earth, 
Or from the breasts of all my sons at once, 
Cried loudly, “ ’Tis the deed of Israel’s God, 
And of his chosen David ;”’ but I clos’d 
Mine ear against the sound, and my clench’d hand 
Smote on my labouring breast, and deeply down 
Fore’d that detested thought; and then [ rais'd 
ny dim eye to the Heavens, and cried aloud, 
‘“ Praise to the God of Jacob.” Then | grew 
Calmer ond tranquil, and upon the rock 
I sat among the dead, and watch’d the change 
I saw them undergo. By day I strode 
Around my sons, and, with my fierce look, scar’d 
The savage beasts of prey. ‘They shunn’d me, for 
I was more fell than they ; they dar’d not war 
With the wild desperate mother.— When the dews 
Of night fell on the earth, I wip’d the damps 
From their cold brows, and when the unclean birds 
Came swooping for their food, my shrieks and cries 
Scat’d them, though famirie-struck, away ; and then 
Rose the cold moon, and I was happy, for 
She play’d upon their lips, and gave them life ; 
And they arose, and held communion sad 
With me, and with each other ; then I pray’d 
That night might last for ever; but the sun 
Came all unwish’d, and with his cruel fire 
Shrunk up the sinews of my beauteous sons, 
And dried their unclos’d eyes,—I rose and press‘d 
My fingers on their eye-lids ;—they refus'd 
To me obedience, for they shrunk away, 
Drawing their friendly covering from the dim 
And staring eye-ball, that, with dismal glare, 
Fix’d on my living eye. How did I joy, 
When the pale moon, again on their wan brows, 
Pour'd once more light and life. Then,as I watch'd, 
I saw a mighty form, with solemn step, 
Striding among the fallen, and I bow'd 
My head unto the earth with wond’rous joy, 
And awful gratulation, for I knew 
The solemn majesty of that crown’d shade, 
The father of the dead! I saw them speak, 
But heard them not ; yet, all the weary night, 
The kingly form was watching; and, at day, 
He vanish’d, looking piteously on 
The wretch, whose woeful task he deign’d to share 
And lighten. She, who once to him was— but 
That was a dream, a long forgotten thought ;— 
This—horrible reality ! 

From Sardanapalus we shall take no speci- 
men, as its geucral languor is the mere 
sing-song of heroic verse, such as any man 
of common ability might sit down and 
write as readily as a prose letter. The Des- 
tiny of Cain in two parts is pretty much of 
the same tenor, though with a few brighter 
flashes to illumine its shatlowy flatness. 
Our’ preceding extracts might seem to 
falsify our judgment, but this can be ex- 





plained by the circumstance of our exhibit- 


ing only the prominences, and leaving the 
dee rt without a record ; for out own sakes 
however we will qucte one of the best 

of Cain, to prove that the level is 
wondrously little broken. ouths. and 
maidens fly on the first entry of the fratri- 
cide, and he, “ rushing in wildfy,” exclaims, 
in phraseology low and unfit for the occa- 
sion, 

- --- Stay, reptiles, stay! 

Things of the earth, provoke not my fell wrath! 
Wake not my vengeance ; let me not pursue.— 
They shun me,—fly !—I will o’ertake them, and 
Rend them to atoms !—Scatter their torn limbs 
To air,—to earth,—to water !—What! by all! 
Cursed of God,—the outcast of my fathet,— 
The banish’d of my brethren,—and now, scorn’d 
By these light insects, these gay fluttering sons 
Of mine own parent stock,—it shall not be. 
I will a desert make of this sweet world, 
To fit it for my own abode ; for I 
Will curse it for their sakes, as 1 am curs’d; 
Sweep from its shining face those happy forms 
That mock my deep-thron’d misery !—I am lord 
Of anguish, and of death !—My mighty arm 
Dealt the first blow !—First, o'er the life of man 
Terrific sway’d, and hurl’d him back to dust, 
His wretched origin, I have unlock’d 
The gates of the dark world, and stern alliance 
I hold with all its inmates, I am lord : 
Of them and theirs; and, like their lord, I will 
Traverse this world but for its devastation, 
Unpeopling its vallies, to dispatch 
Inhabitants to those black shades, where waits, 
Lonely and sad, ene victim. 1 will on, 
Pursue, destroy ;—I will walk o'er this earth, 
And leave the track of footsteps dyed in blood ; 
I will sweep off all living from her face, 
And be but one!—alone! Azura shunn'd me, 
Fled from my horror-breathing sight, ‘and sought 
The bosom of her father.—What is there 
Now left of hope for me, not peace !—Ha, power! 
What if I spare these gaudy sons of joy, 
Who sing away their lives in gentle shades, 
And live their master !—Yes, dominion shall 
Blot out remembrance, and softer thoughts 
Be banish’d by its powers. Hope and love 
Died with the murder'’d Abel !—Rage and strength 
Live with the wanderer Cain. Come, abjects, come, 
Wretches return, provoke me not to tear 
Your fear-bound bodies from the an caves 
Where ye lie crouching ! Trust not my fierce hands; 
They that spar’d not a brother, will not pause 
To dash your dainty forms against the rocks, 
Spoiling the symmetry of those light limbs, 
And leaving them a bleeding lump of clay, 
Like his who—horrible remembrance, die ! 
Let me a moment rest—one momeni stay 
In these soft groves untortur’d !—Hark ! the roar 
Of the denying thunder, and the earth 
Shakes, while I pause upon her breast.—On! on! 
Not here my place of refuge! 

Hamlet's answer to Polonius’, “ What read 
you there, my Lord ?’-—“ Words, words, 
words,” is most applicable here. The Au- 
thor has in vain tried to lash himself up to 
the elevation of his subject, and instead ¢ 
deep feeling we are amused with a fantastic 
Cain pursuing a train of thought on his 
being Lord of murder till it is worn quite 
threadbare, 

Cain visits the peaceful land of Jared, 
but is driven from it, and the first part 
concludes with the following stanzas. 

Roll, ocearis, roll! 
Part us for ever from the bloody eye, 





Which seal’d the heavy curse of destiny; 
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And pour’d the night of Death the soul ; - 

Yea, mountains high between us and the foe, 

Who first ‘hath made th’ ensanguin’d fountain flow, 
Roll, oceans, roll ! 
Roll, oceans, roll ! 

Bear to some desolate and distant shore, 

The man who feels humanity no more, 

Who bears the linked demon with his soul ! 

Yea, wide between us and that distant land, 

Which yields its stores unto that spotted hand, 
Roll, oceans, roll ! 

The second part is the Death of Cain, 
in which we have another Lucifer called 
Azazel. Cain however rejects him, and 
hurries in frenzy to the grave of Abel. 
His repentance here is described in a style 
which leaves us no choice, and we copy 
the speech as the most redeeming in a 
heavy drama. 

Cain. My brother’s grave 
Is now my place of rest, for never more 
Shall I forsake that home.—This is the bed 
Where I shall sleep for ever.—Hark,—there is 
A voice which whispers to my soul, and cries, 

“ Thy wanderings are past, here lie thee down 
For thy last expiation.’”’—God, I pray thee, 
Let not this be a mockery, for thou see’st 
How all reject me. It is thy decree, 
And now I murmur not; but, if thy will 
Summon me not, I shall devoted stand 
Alone again, the outcast of the earth, 
The loath’d of all her sons. My strength is gone, 
And the dark fiend that doth beset my soul 
Whispers me of despair. Oh, help me, God !— 
The spurn’d of all, I turn me back to thee !— 
Give me not up to Hell. My punishment 
Hath mighty been, and mightily I have 
Borne the severe decree. My bloody hands, 
Now purified by suff’ring, I upraise 
From that deep bed where the slain victim lies, 
Unto thine eye,—avert it not, Oh God! 
The red stain is effaced !—Oh look down,— 
Look down’ with mercy on me ;—if my pangs 
Have been an expiation,—if my soul 
Be scourg’d not as my body, but may rest 
Cur'd of its wounds upon thy healing breast,— 
Then, call me from this earth,—arm thy right hand 
With thy tremendous bolt, and strike me dead ! 
Come, vivid lightning, spare no more this head, 
But crumble it to cinders, and upon 
Thy wing of glory, bear my mounting soul, 
To seek for pardon at th’ Almighty’s throne. 
Come, God of justice—God of mercy, now 
Accept the sacrifice I place upon 
This grave become thine altar ; thou didst spurn 
The first I offer’d, let this one, this last, 
Find favour in thy sight. O Lord, come down, 
Burn, and consume the victim. 

[ Darkness, thunders, and lightnings. 
His es eke granted, the victim consumed, 
and his ashes scattered to the winds. 

, The Nereids’ Love is a short piece of a 
ciassical kind, but we have left ourselves 
no room for even a short exemplification ; 
and must commit this Work to its public 
fate without further remark. 





History of Cultivated Vegetables ; comprising 
their Botanical, Medicinal, Edible and 
Chemical ynulities ; Natural History ; and 


relation to Arts, Science, and Commerce. 
By Henry Phillips, author of the History 
of Fruits known in Great Britain. Lon- 


don, 1822. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn & Co. 


Mr. Parties is very advantageously khowh 
to the public by his former work, which, 
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though defective and erroneous in parts, yet 
possesses so much of curious information 
afid useful instruction as to be very generally 
acceptable to alinost every class of readers. 
The volumes now offered are equally de- 
serving of praise. They treat of vegetables, 
their culture and qualities; as the other did 
of fruits, their growth and properties. The 
author has bestowed similar painsin digging 
into ancient writers for the opinions of anti- 
quity on the vegetable world, the strange 
ideas entertained of the medical effects of 
particular plants, the superstitionsconnec:ed 
with others, and the domestic purposes to 
which all that were known at certain eras 
were applied. This research, mixed as it is 
with the statement of recent discoveries, 
and the results of an improved system 
always creating new varieties, forms alto- 
gether a mass of intelligence at once enter- 
taining in the perusal, and replete with 
matter that may be turned to pleasure and 
rofit in the every-day routine of life. Per- 
aps an intimate acquaintance with the 
roceedings of that excellent Institution, 
he Horticultural Society, would have ena- 
bled him to make important additions to 
his plan, by noticing very late and, we may 
say, extraordinary advances, both in the 
propagation of new kinds of natural pro- 
ductions, and the importation of rare exo- 
tics. In these respects a great deal has been 
done within a few years ; and it is probable 
that in a few more the face of the kitchen 
garden will exhibit so many novel features 
as hardly to be recognized by the remaining 
traces of its quondam lineaments, for the 
thing described by not very ancient her- 
balists. 

There is one blame which we attach to 
Mr. Phillips’ book, but it is of an extrinsic 
nature. it is too fine in type, paper, an 
shape, for its genus in literature. ‘Two 
large octavos, in which the little bed of text 
is planted between broader alleys of margin, 
do notappear to us to be the best form fora 
work of this order, which would be more in 
rule as a single volume, like Cookery Books 
and publications of a similar character, It 
is calaulated to be popular, and will proba- 
bly after the first impresston assume a po- 
pular size and price; in the meantime, it- 
merits will commend it to those whe 
need not be fastidious about the cost at 
which they seek the utile et dulce. 

In this tlistory of Vegetables (as the Pre- 
face informs us)— : 

Considering the almost infinite variety of 
plants which are cultivated for use or plea- 
sure, the Author has thought it expedient to 
select those familiar plants which seem en- 
titled to the most general attention. He has 
aiso introduced some species of vegetables 
that are not strictly cultivated, but whose 
services and singular properties render them 
worthy of notice. 


Following the arrangement thus adopted, 
and an alphabetical order, Mr. Phillips also 
deserves credit for divesting his subject of 
technicals toa considerable extent, few being 
left except medical phrases, and the chemi- 
cal portion of the work not going sufficiently 
deép to require the nomenclature of that sci- 
ence. The on dits of preceding authors with 





nent a ea 
which the treatise is copiously interspersed, 
serve rather to amuse us than to lead to any 
practical conclusion; but it would have 
prodigiously enhanced the worth of these 
points had opinions been superadded, found- 
ed on experiment and experience. As it is, 
they are mere reports, and what may be 
vitally interesting to domestic economy or 
science appears not, since the most vague 
and the most valuable are alike thrown out 
without comment or decision. This stamps 
the character of the History: it is a narra- 
tive of events rather than a compendium of 
knowledge—we find the facts, whether true 
or false, and are left to make our own ap- 
plication: of them, very seldom guided by 
the author. But he does occasionally fa- 
vour us with useful counsel, and much may 
be gathered from what he has collected and 
placed before us, according to a very agree- 
able disposition, as the annexed selections 
will show. ‘There is no English work on 
Plants prior to the 16th century. 

The English surgeons and apothecaries 
began to attend to the cultivation of medi- 
cinal herbs in the time of Henry the Eighth. 
Gerard, the father of English herbalists, had 
the principal garden of those days, attached 
to his house in Holborn, and which we think 
was in existence us late as 1659; for on the 
7th of June in that year, Evelyn mentions in 
his Diary, that he “ went to see the founda- 
tion laying for a street and buildings in 
Hatton Garden, designed for a little towne, 
lately an ample garden.” 

Gerard mentions several private herb-gar- 
dens in 1597, but does not notice any public 
establishment for the encouragement of his 
art. We therefore presume that Oxford 
has to boast of the earliest public physic- 
garden in this country, which appears to 
have been planted abont the year 1640, 


d| when Parkinson first published his work on 


plants ; as in a letter written to that author 
by Thomas Clayton, his Majesty’s professor 
of physic at Oxford, to compliment him on 
his ‘* Herculean botanical labours,” he says, 
“ Oxford and Engiand are happy in the 
formation of 4 spacious illustrious pbysicke- 
garden, compleatly beautifully walled and 
gated, now in levelling, and planting, with 
the charges and expences of thousands, by 
the many ways Honourable Earl of Danby, 
the furnishing and enriching whereof, and 
of many a glorious Zempe, with all useful 
delightfall plants, will be the better expedited 
by your paintull, happy, satisfying worke.”’ 


A botanic garden was planted at Padua 
in 1538, and one at Presburg in 1564. At 
the~present. time there are twenty-three 
botanic. gardens in the Austrian monarchy. 
France has two noble establishments for the 
encovragement of this art; and Amsterdam 
may boast, not only of having enriched 
Europe, but the West Indies also, with plants 
from her public garden; while Sweden may 


justly pride herself on giving the werld a 


Linneus. 

Now, Great Britain, beyond competition 
or dispute, takes the lead of nations in the 
pursuit of this delightful art. During the 
reign cf George 111. sir thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty-six rare exotics were introduced 
into this kingdom ; and the fostering rule of 
his august successor assures us that still 
more marked and rapid progress will conti- 
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nue to be made in thus improving and en-| this abstinence, viz. that beans are great| The ancients boiled their cabbage with 
riching the country. To exemplify our|enemies to tranquillity of mind; for which | nitre, which rendered it at once more grate- 
subject in its details, we pass Artichoke, | reason Amphiaraus is said to have abstained | ful to the palate, and more agreeable to the 


; arlev. & ing |from them, even before Pythagoras, that he | eye. _-_ — 
por aa. pened mee epg aes. might enjoy a clearer divination by his dreams.| In the Economical Journal of France, the 
eal "yi P de revert venbiceigg vee The ptian priests held it a crime to/| following method of guarding cabbages trom 
or Basil. Mr. P. defines its order, genus, &C-| 1,04 at beans, judging the very sight unclean. | the depredation of caterpillars, is stated to 
and says, be infallible ; and may, perhaps, be equally 


ne. The Flamen Dialis was not permitted even 
The difficulty of overcoming superstitious|to mention the name. Lucian introduces a a against those which infect other 
vegetables. . 


prejudices is fully exemplified in this fra-| philosopher in hell saying, that to eat beans, 
grant herb. It was an opinion among the| and to eat ‘our father’s head, were equal] Sow a belt of hemp-seed round the borders 
ancients, that if basil was pounded and put|crimess — — — — — of the ground where the cabbages are planted, 
under a stone, it would breed serpents;} Beans make one of the finest of all baits| and although the neighbourhoed he infected 
from this riotion its use was decried ;—and | for fish, if prepared in the following manner : | with caterpillars, the space inclosed by the 
when it was transplanted into our climate, | Steep them in warm water for about six hours;| hemp will be perfectly free, and not one of 
which was found too cold for serpents, these | then boil them in river-water in a new earthen | these vermin will approach it. 
reptiles degenerated into worms and mag-| pot, glazed in the inside ; when about half} We have known brocoli preserved from 
gots, which, we are tolé, this vegetable will| boiled, to a quart of beans add two ounces the injury of the severest winters, by being 
engender, if it be only chewed, and put into| of honey, and about a grain of musk ; after | taken out of the ground late in the autuma, 
the sun. which let them boil for a short time. Select} and replanted in a slanting direction. This 

Basil was condemned hy Chrysippus, more|a clear part of the water, and throw in aj experiment was made in the year 1819, with 
than two hundred years B.C. as being hurtful | few of these beans early in the morning, and|such success, that they all flowered in the 
to the stomach, a pga y of urine, an|again at evening, for two or three days, | following spring, although there was scarcely 
enemy to the sight, and a robber of the wits. | which will draw the fish together, and they | a single head out in all the extensive planta- 
Diodorus added, that the eating of this plant) may be taken in a casting net in great num-|tions at Fulham, that survived the incle- 
caused cutaneous insects; and the Africans | bers. - - =—- — — mency of that winter. 

The following miscellaneous extracts 


were persuaded 0 no person ye netegeat The Sapo name, Brassica, came, as ,) 
if he were stung by a scorpion on the same | supposed, from preseco, because it was cut o 2 . 
day that he had eaten basil. reg stalk. it was also called Caulis in So volume will further illustrate 
We notice the story told by Hollerus of| Latin, on account of the goodness of its |": * HUlIpS production— 
this plant, to shew how far superstition and| stalks, and from which the English name| Guinea Pepper.—The following receipt is 
credulity carried the ill effects of basil. He} Cole, Colwort, or Colewort, is derived. The|the famous pepper medicine for the cure of 
relates, that an Italian by frequent smelling | word Cabbage, by which all the varieties of | malignant influenza and sore throats ; which 
this herb, bred a scorpion in his brain. this plant are now improperly called, means}has been found highly efficacious, and is 
the firm head or ball that is formed by the| recommended as a powerful diaphorectic, 
leaves turning close over each other ; from | stimulant, and antiseptic. 
that circumstance we say the cole has cab-| Take two table spoonfuls of small red 
baged, the lettuce has cabbaged, or the tailor | pepper, or three of common Cayenne pepper, 
has cabbaged. add two of fine salt, and beat them intoa 
“Your tailor, instead of shreds, cabbages| paste; add half a pint of boiling water, 
whole yards ot cloth.” * strain off the liquor when cold, and add to it 
From thence arose the cant word applied| half a pint of very sharp vinegar. Give a 
to tailors, who formerly worked at the private | table spoonful every half hour as a dose for 
houses of their customers, where they were | an adult, and so in proportion for. younger 
often accused of c ing; which means | patients. Perhaps this medicine might merit 
the rolling up pieces of cloth, instead of 


a trial in the yellow fever.* 
the lists and shreds, which they claim as} The general mode of preparing Cayenne 
their due. 


pepper is by gathering the bird peppers 
The Greeks held the cabbage in great} when ripe, drying them in the sun, powder- 
esteem, and their fables deduce its origin} ing and mixing them with salt, which, when 
from the father of their gods; for they in-| well dried, is put into close corked bottles, 
form us, that Jupiter labouring to explain|for the purpose of excluding the aii, which 
two oracles which contradicted each other, | disposes the salt to liquefy, and therefore is 
perspired, and from this divine perspiration | thought by some an improper ingredient in: 
the colewort sprang. the composition. This is sometimes called‘ 
The inference to be drawn from this fable | Cayenne butter, and is in general esteem for" 
is, that they considered it a plant which had the excellent relish it gives to different: 
been brought to its state of perfection by | dishes. 
cultivation and the sweat of the brow. The mixture called Man-dram is made: 
from these peppers, in the following manner, . 
and seldom fails to provoke the most languid 
appetite : the ingredients are, sliced cucum- 
bers, eschalots or onions cut very small, a 






































































The Romans sowed the seeds of this plant 
with maledictions and ill words, believing 
that the more it was cursed, the better it 
would prosper; and when they wished for 
a crop, they trod it down with their feet, 
and prayed to the gods that it might not 
vegetate. 

The }’rench are now so partial to the 
flavour and qualities of this plant, that its 
leaves enter into the composition of almost 
all their soups and sauces. 


Our next examples shall be drawn from 
the more familiar Kaba or Bean, and Bras- 
sica or cabbage— 


The meal of beans is the heaviest made 
from pulse, and wascalled in Latin lomentum. 
This was mingled with /rumentic corn, whole, 
and so eaten by the ancients ; but they some- 
times, by way of having a dainty, bruised 
it first: it was considered a strong food, and 
was generally eaten with gruel or pottage. 
It was thought to dull the senses and under- 
standing, and to cause troublesome dreams. 
Pythagoras expressly forbade beans to be 
eaten by his disciples, because he supposed 
them to have been produced from the same 
putrid matter from which, at the creation of 
the world, man was formed. The Romans 
at one time believed, that the souls of such 
as were departed, resided in beans; there- 
fore they were eaten at funerals and obse- 
quies of the dead. ‘ 

Varro relates, that the great priests or 
sacrificers, called Flamines, abstained from 
beans on this account, as also from a suppo- 
sition that certain letters or characters were 
to be seen in the flowers, that indicated 
heaviness and signs of death. Clemens 
Alexandrinus attributes the abstinence from 
beans to the opinion that they o¢casioned 
sterility ; which is confirmed by Theophras- 
tus, who extends the effects even to the 
plants. Cicero suggests another reason for | * Arbuthnot’s History of John Bull. 


We cannot here pass over the advice of 
Bruyerinus, —— the preparing cab- 
bage for the table. “ I must,” says he, ‘‘ ex- 
pose an error, which is no less common than 
pernicious, in preparing cabbage. Most 
people, in consequence of the ignorance of 
their cooks, eat it after it has been long 
boiled, a circumstance which does not a little 
diminish both its grateful taste and salutary 
qualities. But I observe, that those who 
have a more polite and elegant turn, order 
their cabbage to be slightly boiled, put into 
dishes, and seasoned with salt and oil; by 
which method they assume a beautiful green 
colour, become grateful to the taste, and 
proper for keeping the body soluble. This 
circumstance ought not to be forgot by those 
who are lovers of cabbage.” 


few pods of bird or bonnet pepper well. 
mashed and mixed with the liquor. 

Fennel.—The common fennel is now but 
little used for culinary purposes, except a: 
a sauce for mackarel. The French epicures* 
keep their fish in the leaves of fennel, to 
make them firm. It is also used in France,. 
in water-suché, and ull fish soups. 

The whole of the plant is good in soup or 
broth. It was formerly the practice to boil 
fennel with all fish, po | it never would have 
been discontinued, had its virtues becn more’ 
generally known ; for it consumes the phieg- 
matic humour, in which most fish abound,. 


* Lunan, 
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- time to obtain the juice is when the stalk is 
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and which greatly annoys many persons who 
are fond of boiled fish, Our fishmongers 
should at all times have a plentiful supply of 
this hardy and wholesome herb, every part 
of which agrees with the stomach. 

It is one of the five opening roots : it is 
recommended in broth to cleanse the blood, 
and remove obstructions of the liver, and to 
clear and improve the complexion after the 
jaundice, and other sickness. 

The seed is one of the greater carminative 
seeds; and, boiled in barley-water, is good 
for nurses, as it is said to increase milk and 
make it mere wholesome for the child--a 
virtue attributed also to the leaves. The 
seeds are also recommended for those who 
are troubled with shortness of breath, and 
crags occasioned by stoppage of the 
lungs. Its leaves in decoction strengthen 
the sight; its juice, taken fasting, is said to 
cure intermittent fevers. It is a sudorific 
and carminative, facilitates digestion when 
chewed ; and is a specific in malignant putrid 
fevers. 

There is a simple water made from the 
leaves, and an essential oil from the seed and 
leaves. Neumann says, “ The oil obtained 
from the leaves on the upper part of the 
plant is much finer, lighter, and more subtle, 
than the oil obtained from the lower leaves. 
The former oil swims on water, and the 
latter sinks.”” There is also a strong water, or 
kind of brandy, made of the seeds of fennel, 
called fennel water. 

Snakes and serpents delight in fennel, and 
seem to eat it medicinally before they cast off 
their old skins. Pliny says, the ancient phy- 
sicians observed that the serpents, having 
wounded the fennel stalk, cleared their eyes 
with the juice, and whereby they learnt that 
this herb hath the singular property of cleans- 
ing our sight, and taking away the film or 
web from our eyes: he adds, that the only 


nearly full grown : it was administered with 
honey. 

Induced by these observations, the author 
planted fennel on a bank in his shrubbery, 
where he had frequently seen snakes ; but 
for want of that time and caution, which it 
requires to watch roy soy he has never 
seen them bite this herb, but has often found 
the stalks not only wounded, but eaten near- 
ly half through, either by these, or some 
other animals. 

Hop.—The hop is the only vative plant that 
isunder the control of the Excise. By 9 Anne, 
cap. 12, a duty of one ow | per pound was 
laid on all hops growing in Great Britain and 
made fit for use. 

Walter Blith says, in his third edition of 
“English Improver Improved” (1653,) “It 
isnot many years since the famous city of 
London petitioned the Parliament of England 
against two anusancies, and these were New- 
castle coals, in regard of their stench, &c. 
and hops, in regard they would spoil the 
taste of drink, and endanger the people.” 

(To be continued.) 





Memoirs of a Life, chiefly passed in Pennsyl- 
vania, within the last Sixty Years. Edin. 
1822. W. Blackwoud. 8vo, pp. 431. 

Tuts volume is a republication by Mr. John 

Galt of an American work, which, in his 

dedication to Richard Rush, Esq. the Am- 


r from the United States, he de- 


the literature of his native country,” and 
“ rich in the various excellencies of style, 
description, and impartiality.” We lament 
that we cannot express ourselves so highly 
in its praise as its editor does ; but though 
it is a good personal narrative of the early 
events of the American contest, it relates 
so much to insignificant persons and things, 
as to prefer, in our opinion, only slighier 
claims to consideration. Walpole has in- 
deed said, “ that if amy man were to form 
a book of what he had seen or heard him- 
self, it must, in whatever hands, prove a 
most useful and entertaining one ;” and 
this book seems to have been formed on, 
and to have falsified that principle. Per- 
haps, however, many parts of it may be 
useful and entertaining in America, which 
do not possess those qualities in Britain ; 
for it would be giving too wide a scope to 
the fanciful assertion of the English author, 
were we to contend that every account of 
local events and private gussip must be 
“ in whatever hands” universally valued— 
for example, that the personal history and 
feelings of a Hampshire ploughman must 
be very amusing and useful to a French 
Courtier, a Spanish legislator, or a superior 
Caste Hindu. 

The matter does not strike us as being 
of sufficient importance for so large a pub- 
lication, and consequently, being unfit for 
compression, for publication at all, The 
home views of the state and manners of the 
country,. are not so interesting as the title 
led us to hope ; and we contess, that to us 
the employment of many hours on the 
story of the American revolution and suc- 
ceeding politics oppress little better than a 
waste of time. How Mr. Higgins, or Wig- 

ins, or Spriggins; or Wilsov, Johnson, 
Thomson, or Robison, acted in the Serenty- 
siz, are of all bye-gone facts to us the most 
indifferent, and we care not if they had 
never been ascertained and unfolded. But 
as a specimen of _— composition, of a 
pleasant and gentlemanlike style, of ho- 
nourable sentiments and a sound impartial 
understanding, this Memoir deserves to be 
considered as one of the most able produc- 
tions of the American press. Our Keview 
of it nevertheless can only convey a meagre 
idea of its contents, since, from the impres- 
sions on our mind stated above, it cannot 
be thought that we have any inclination to 
go into its belligerent and political details. It 
must suffice that we briefly mention its 
outline, and extract a few of its most hu- 
morous and characteristic anecdotes. 
The writer was born in Bristol, Peansylva- 
nia, in 1752; his father was an Irishman, 
and his other progenitors an odd mixture of 
Scotch, German, and English. The details 
of his childhood are trifling, and if the fol- 
lowing remark be not of worth to our agri- 
cultural interests in their present depressed 
state, we are sorry to say that no other point 
presents itself— 
In the ox kind, the vices, mere habits of the 
female parent, invariably descend to her 
offspring. 
Atdue time the observant boy who found 
this out, was sent to school, and he inter 


the discipline of his alma mater. It was his 
(Mr. Dove, the schoolmaster’s) practice— 


- - - in his school to substitute disgrace 
for corporal punishment. His birch was 
rarely used in canonical method, but was 
generally stuck into the back part of the 
collar of the unfortunate culprit, who, with 
this badge of disgrace towering from his nape 
like a broom at the mast-head of a vessel tor 
sale, was compelled to take his stand upon 
the top of the form for such a period of time 
as his offence was thought to deserve. He 
had another contrivance for boys who were 
Jate in their morning attendance. This was 
to despatch a committee of five or six scholars 
tor them, with a bell and lighted lantern, and 
in this ‘* odd equipage,”’ in broad day-light, 
the bell all the while tingling, were they 
escorted through the streets to school. As 
Dove affected a strict regard to justice in 
his dispensations of punishment, and always 
professed a willingness to have an equal 
measure of it meted out to himself, in case of 
his transgressing, the boys took him at his 
word; and one morning, when he had over- 
staid his time, either through laziness, inat- 
tention, or design, he found himself waited 
on in the usual form. He immediately ad- 
mitted the justice of the procedure, and put- 
ting himself behind the lantern and bell, 
marched with great solemnity to school, to 
the no small gratification of the boys, and 
entertainment of the spectators. But this 
incident took place before I became a scholar. 
It was once my lot to be attended in this 
manner, but what had been sport to my 
tutor, was to me a serious punishment. 


At the age of nine years our author lost 
his father, and his mother established her- 
self in the first boarding house in Philadel- 
phia. Here of course he saw many per- 
sons; and gives us some whimsical particu- 
lars of two English officers who were visi- 
tors to Philadelphia previous to the war. 

But it was not (says he) alone by hostile 
alarms that the good people of Philadelphia 
were annoyed. Their tranquillity had been 
likewise disturbed by the uncitizenlike con- 
duct of a pair of British officers, who, for 
want of something better to do, had plunged 
themselves into an excess of intemperance ; 
and, in the plenitude of wine and hilarity, 
paraded the streets at all hours, 


A laclarté de cieux dans l’ombre de la nuit, 


to the no small terror of the sober and the 
timid. The firm of this duumvirate was Ogle 
and Friend, names always coupled together, 
like those of Castor and Pollux, or of Pylades 
and Orestes. But the cement which con- 
nected them was .scarcely so pure as that 
which had united those heroes of antiquity, 
It could hardly be called friendship, but was 
rather a confederacy in debauchery and. riot, 
exemplified in a never ending round of frolic 
and fun. It was related of Ogle, that, upon 
hiring a servant, he had stipulated with him 
that he should never get drunk but when his 
master was sober But the fellow some time 
after requested his discharge, giving for his 
reason, that he had in truth no dislike to a 
social glass himself, but it had so happened, 
that the terms of the agreement had abso- 
lutely cut him. off from any chance of ever 
indulgibg his propensity. ; 

Many are the pranks I have heard ascribed 
either conjointly or separately, to this par 








Scribes to be one that “ reflects honour on 


alia gives us the following particulars of 


nobile fratrum, That of Ogle’s first appear- 
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ance in Philadelphia has been thus related 
to me by Mr. Will. Richards, the apothecary, 
who, it is well known, was, from his size 
and manner, as fine a figure for Falstaff as 
the imagination can conceive. ‘ One after- 
noon,” said he, ‘ an officer in full regimen- 
tals, booted and spurred, with a whip in his 
hand, spattered with mud from top to toe, 
and reeling under the effects of an overdose 
of liquor, made his entrance into the coffee- 
house, in a hox ot which I was sitting, 
perusing a newspaper. He was probably 
under the impression, that every man he 
was to meet would be a Quaker, and that a 
Quaker was no other than a licensed Simon 
Pure for his amusement: for no sooner had 
he entered, than, throwing his arms about 
the neck of Mr. Joshua Fisher, with the ex- 
clamation of—‘ Ah, my dear Broadbrim, give 
me a kiss,’ he began to slaver him most 
lovingly. As Joshua was a good deal em- 
barrassed by the salutation, and wholly un- 
able to parry the assault or shake off the 
fond intruder, I interfered in his behalt, and 
effected a separation, when Ogle, turning to 
me, cried out, ‘ Hah! my jolly fellow, give 
me a smack of your fat chops,’ and imme- 
diately fell to hugging and kissing me, as he 
had done Fisher. But, instead of the coy- 
ness he had shown, I hugged and kissed in 
my turn as hard as I was able, until my weight 
at length brought Og!e to the floor and my- 
self on top of kim; nevertheless, I kept kiss- 
ing away, until nearly mashed and suffocated, 
he exclaimed, ‘ For heaven’s sake Jet me up, 
jet me up, or you will smother me!’ Having 
sufficiently tormented him and avenged 
Joshua Fisher, I permitted him to rise, when 
he seemed a good deal sobered, and finding 
that I was neither a Quaker nor wholly igno- 
rant of the world, he evinced some respect 
for me, took a seat with me in a box, and 
entering into conversation, soon discovered, 
that, however he might be disguised by in- 
toxication, he well knew what belonged to 
the character of a gentleman.” —“ This,” said 
Richards, ** was the commencement of an 
acquaintance between us ; and Captaia Ogle 
sometimes called to see me, upon which 
occasions he always behaved with the utmost 
propriety and decorum.” 

This same coffeehonse, the only one, in- 
deed, in the city, was also the scene of 
another affray by Ogle and Friend in con- 
junction. I know not what particular acts of 
mischief they had been guilty of, but they 
were very drunk, and their conduct so ex- 
tremely Steanieting and insulting to the 
Hes aNagts| citizens there assembled, that, 
being no longer able to endure it, it was 
judged expedient to commit them; and Mr. 
Chew happening to be theré, undertook, in 
virtue probably of his office of ‘recorder, to 
write their commitment: but Ogle, face- 
tiously jogging his elhow, and interrupting 
him with « repetition of the pitiful interjec- 
tion of ** 4h now, Mr. Chew ?”” he was driven 
from his gravity, and ‘obliged’ to throw away 
the pen. It was 
M—-», with a determinition to go through 
with’ the btisiness, when the culprits reelin 
rotind ‘him, and Ogle in particular, hangibe 
over his shoulder and reading after bim as he 
wrote, at length, with irresistible effect, hit 
upon an unfortunate oversight of the alderman, 
“Ay,” says he, “* my father was a justice of 
peace too, but he did not spell that word as 
you do. I remember perfectly well, that, 
instead of'an S, he always used to s ii cik- 
cUMsTANcE with aC.” "This sa¥eastic thrust 


en tuken up by Alderman | @ppear 


at the scribe entirely turned the tide in fa-' 
vour of the rioters, and the company being 
disarmed of their resentment, the alderman 
had no disposition to provoke further criti- 
cism by a on with the mittimus. 

The irregularities of these gay rakes were 
not more eceentric than diversified ; and the 
more extravagant they could render them, 
the better. At one time, they would drive 
full tilt through the streets in a chair; and 
upon one of these occasions, on approaching 
a boom which had been thrown across the 
street, in a part that was undergoing the 
operation of paving, they lashed forward 
their steed, and sousing against the spar 
with great violence, they were consequently 
hurled from their seats, like Don Quixote in 
his temerarious assault of the windmills. At 
another time, at Dr. Orme’s the apothecary, 
where Ogle lodged, they, in emulation of the 
same mad hero at the puppet-show, laid 
about them with their canes upon the de- 
fenceless bottles and phials, at the same ‘time 
assaulting a.diminutive Maryland parson, 
whom, in their frolic, they kicked from the 
street door to the kitchen. He was a fellow 
lodger of Ogle’s, and, to make him some 
amends for the roughness of this usage, they 
shortly after took him drunk to the dancing 
assembly, where, through the instrumentality 
of this unworthy son of the church, they con- 
trived to excite a notable hubbub. Though 
they had escaped, as already mentioned, at 
the coffeehouse, yet their repeated malfea- 
sances had brought them within the notice 
of the civil authority; and they had more 
than once been in the clutches of the mayor 
of the city. This was Mr. S——, a small 
man, of a squat, bandy-legged figure ; and 
hence, by way of being revenged on him, 
they bribed a negro, with a precisely similar 
pair of legs, to carry him a billet, which im- 
ported, that, as the bearer had in vain 
searched the town for a pair of hose that 
might fit him, he now app ied to his honour 
to be informed where he purchased Hts 
stockings. 

I have been told that General Lee, when 
a captain in the British service, had got in- 
volved in this vortex of dissipation; and 
although afterwards so strenuous an advocate 
for the civil rights of the Americans, had been 
made to smart severely for their violation, by 
the mayor’s court of Philadelphia. 

The story proceeds about persons of still 
less mark or likelihood,and not worth a Rush, 
particularly such as the dedication refers to. 
Then follows the long story of the Ameri- 
can war, which story we remember to have 
heard told in doggrel to as good effect, 
Ex. gr. 

Says General Howe to General Lee, 

How came you by your liberty ? 

Says General Lee to General Howe, 

Tol de.rol, tol lol loddy, bow wow wow. 


We seleet such of the author's anecdotes as 
most original. He was taken pri- 
soner at Haetlem Heights, and says, 

The little bustle produced by our surrender 
was scarcely over, when‘ British officer on 
herséback, apparently of high rank, rode up 
at full gallop, exclaiming, hat! taking pri- 
soners.’ Kilk them, -hill every anan of them. 
My back was towards him when he, spoke ; 
and although by this time there was.none of 
that appearence. of ferocity. in, the guard, 
which .would induce. much. fear that, they 





wonld execute his command, f yet thought it 


AND © 


well enough to parry it, and turning to him, 
b took off my hat, saying, Sir, J put myself 
under your protection. No man was ever 
more effectually rebuked. His manner was 
instantly softened: he met my salutation 
with an inclination of his body, and after a 
civil question or two, as if to make amends 
for his sanguinary mandate, he rode off to- 
wards the fort, to which he had inquired the 
way. 

The picture of the Yankee forces is hu- 
morous;—when the British serjeant was 
making out a list of the prisoners, 

- - he came to a little squat militia officer 
from York county, who, somewhat to the de- 
terioration of his appearance, had substituted 
the dirty crown of an old hat for a plunder- 
worthy beaver that had been taken from him 
by a Hessian. He was known to be an offi- 
cer from having been assembled among us 
for the purpose of enumeration. You are 
an officer, Sir? said the serjeant. Yes, was 
the answer. Your rank, Sir? with a signi- 
ficant smile, 1 ama keppun, replied the little 
man in a chuff firm tone. Upon this, there 
was an immoderate roar of laughter amon 
the officers about the door, who were attend- 
ing to the process ; and I am not sure I did 
not laugh myself. When it had subsided, 
one of them, addressing himself to me, ob- 
served, with a compliment that had much 
more of sour than sweet in it, that he was 
really astonished that I should have taken 
any thing less than a regiment. To remove 
as much as possible the sting of this sarcas- 
tic thrust at our service, for, I must confess, 
I was not sufficiently republican to be. in- 
sensible of its force, I told him, that the per- 
son who had produced their merriment be- 
longed to the militia, and that, in his line, 
as a farmer, he was no doubt honest and re- 
spectable. 


The writer was liberated through the 
efforts of his mother, and inserts the fullow- 
ing letter from General Washington, ver- 
batim, on the subject :— 

Brunswick, 30th Nov. 1776. 

Mapam—Your letter to your son (en- 
closed to me) went in the day after it came 


to my hands, by a tlag which happened to be 
going to New York. . 

I am very sorry for the misfortune of 
your son’s captivity, but these are accidents 
which must be experienced and felt in war. 
Colonel Cadwalader, who has been suffered 
to return to Philadelphia, would be able to 
inform you of your son’s health. Any hard 
money which you may be able to forward to 
me, or Mr. Tilghman, (who is of my family) 
shall be contrived to him by some means or 
other.—I am, Madam, 

Your very humble servant, 
Geo. Washington. 

On being exchanged he married, and was 
made a prothonotary. ‘This elevation embroils 
him in the politics of the times, but we 
have promised not to be invulved in the 
same vortex. We rather go off, though ata 
tangent, to a bon mot of the war:— 

A young man of our army, had been re- 
cently killed by the British cavalry, and his 
body so cruelly hacked ayd mangled by their 
sabres, that General Washington thought 
proper to send it in for their inspection. It 
was/brought to the post of Sir George Os- 
‘herne, who, with'much admired sang froid, 





simply retyrped for an answer that he was ne 
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coroner, This circumstance was a theme of| The Scottish Orphans. A Moral Tule, founded 


considerable merriment, and the on mot of 
Sir George not a little applauded. 

We do not remember to have met be- 
fore with any account of the following 
strange fabrication in the time of Mr. 
Adams’ Presidency :— 

The success of a good trick is only a theme 
for mirth among those who have talents for 
the business of electioneering. Low cun- 
ning, indeed, such as is moulded into the 
buffoon characters, we see in novels and 
upon the stage, your Sancho Panzas, Tony 
Lumpkins, &c. passes current for extreme 
cleverness, among the bulk of our rural 
statesmen. These are of the class of Mr. 
Jefferson’s chosen people, however; and 
though, when in their place, their petty 
rogueries are very harmless and diverting ; 
yet, when agog for office, with the extensive 
means of mischief they possess, in their so- 
vereign capacity, they may, nevertheless, be 
fally competent to thé ruin of a nation. The 
name of Washington, as already observed, 
was always usurped by this species of good 
republicans; and so deplorable was the stu- 
pidity of a certain portion of the most en- 
lightened people upon earth, that the follow- 
ing fabrication was not too monstrous for 
their intellectual gullets. John Adams, it 
was stated, was about to unite his house to 
that of his majesty of Britain, either by 
matrying one of his sons to one of the king’s 
daughters, or one of his danghters to one 
of the king’s sons, (I forget which,) but the 
consequence was, that the hridegroom was 
to be King of America :—That General Wash- 
ington had heard of this, as well as of the 
other anti-republican conduct of the Presi- 
dent, at which he was, of course, most 
grievously displeased :—That, therefore, he 
went to talk to Mr. Adams upon the sub- 
ject, and by way of being more persuasive 
by appearing gay, good hxmoured, and 
friendly, he dressed himself in a suit of 
white, and discoursed with him very mildly ; 
bnt neither his dress nor his arguments were 
of any avail. Then he waited upon him a 
second time, and, in order to render his re- 
moustrance more solemn and impressive, he 
put on a suit of black, and set before Mr. 
Adams the heinousness of his proceedings; 
but to as little purpose as before. He at 
length paid him a third and last visit, in 
which he appeared in full regimentals, when 
finding the President still deaf to good coun- 
sel, he drew his sword, declaring, he would 
never sheath it, until Mr. Adams had relin- 
quished his wicked designs, and so left him 
asworn enemy. During the circulation of 
this ingenious romance, not ill adapted to 
the capacities it was designed for, and hav- 
ing all the marks of veracity derivable from 
circumstantial minuteness; the letter from 
General Washington, announcing his accept- 
ance of the command of the provisional 
army, and his approbation of the measures 
pursuing was also circulating in the federal 
prints. But this signified nothing, as they 
never reached the persons to be deluded by 
the story; and even if they had reached 
them, the latter would immediately have 
been knocked down as a federal lie. Such, 
be it again observed, is the bar of public 
reason. 

With this extract we must conclude, and 
as we have in the outset expressed our opi- 
nion of the work, we have nothing to say, ex- 
cept the word itself, in the way of peroration. 





on a Historical Fact. By Mrs. Blackford. 
1 vol. 12mo. pp, 213. Wetton & Jar- 
vis. London 1822. 


Ix a former Number.of our publication, we 
had occasion to notice the Eskdule Herd 
Boy, a work of this author, and gave it 
the praise due to a performance of great 
simplicity and interest in its class of 
Instructive Tale. The present volume is 
perhaps of a higher rank in point of author- 
ship, but of the same simplicity, tenderness, 
and gentle spirit of instruction. It is the 
history of a family of Orphans and their 
protector. The Rebellion of 1745, the 
source of so many calamities to the Scottish 
gentry, and not less exhibiting the display 
of so many admirable instances of inte- 
grity, fortitude, and honourable fidelity, is 
the foundation of this narrative. The volume 
opens with an account of the imprisonment 
of Monteith, of Monteith, for joining the 
rebel cause. The vigilance of the jailors 
is eluded by the sagacity of William Mathie- 
son, a retainer of the family, and the three 
children of these unfortunate parents (for 
Mrs. Monteith is immured with her hus- 
band) are conveyed from the prison. An 
attempt wo save their father is counter- 
acted by his personal reluctance, and his 
removal to the place of trial. Mrs, Mon- 
teith, heart-broken by anxiety for her hus- 
band, has the good fortune to die a week 
before his execution at Carlisle. That me- 
lancholy event is briefly alluded to, but with 
a skill and avoidance of feeble circumstan- 
tiality that do honour to the powers of the 
writer :— 

Poor William, who had hovered continu- 
ally in her neighbourhood, in hopes of being 
able to ease her mind, with regard to her 
children, found all his attempts to get access 
to her were in vain, and when her death 
was made public, perceiving that he could be 
of no use to his mistress, he determined to 
try, if possible, to see his master, and for 
that purpose set off directly towards Carlisle, 
travelling day and night. He arrived there 
early in the morning of the execution. The 
streets were crowded with people, pressing 
forward to witness the awful scene, and 
William was carried by the crowd almost to 
the foot of the scaffold, before he was aware 
of where it was leading him. Overpowered 
with grief and astonishment, he endeayoured 
to extricate himself, in order, if possible, to 
gain admission to the prisoners, so as at 
least to let his master kuow his children 
were secure from their enemy; but, before 
he could get a yard from the spot, a murmur 
arose, which made him look back, and the 
first thing he saw was Mr. Monteith, led out 
upon the scaffold. Again he returned, and, 
fixing his eyes on his master, slowly raised 
his hat and displaced a large patch he wore 
over his right eye, in order to disguise his 
features from any of his countrymen who 
might happen to be in Carlisle, »nd recog- 
rise him. His height made him remarkable 
among the crowd, and, as he had hoped, 
caught instantly Mr. Monteith’s attention, 
who, the moment he perceived him, knelt 
down, and uttered.a prayet for the protec- 
tion of his innocent children, and for a bless- 
ing to descend upon that man, who had had 
courage and generosity sufficient to under- 





take the charge of them. Then rising, he 
continned in a lond voice, as if addressing 
the whole assembly— 

“To him, alone, [ leave them; and heaven 
will surely, sooner or later, reward the man 
who, in the true spirit of christian charity, 
has poured balm on the last moments of their 
distracted father. Let him rear them as his 
own, and may they prove a blessing and 
assistance to him in his declining years.” 

He waved his hand, on finishing this sen- 
tence, as a signal to the executioner that he 
was now ready, and in a very few minutes 
his head was separated from his body. Wil- 
liam remained almost stupefied ; but, as the 
crowd began to separate, he recollected of 
what consequence it was that he should not 
be remarked, and that no suspicion should 
avise of his being the person addressed by 
Mr. Monteith. He therefore mingled directly 
with the multitude, and passing quickly along, 
quitted the town without taking the slightest 
refreshment, and never stopped till he arrived 
at a small inn, where he had spent a few 
honrs the evening before. Here he only 
waited long enough to recruit his almost 
exhausted strength, and proceeded, with 
haste, to join his wife and the unhappy 
orphans now left wholly dependent upon 
him for support and protection. 


This faithtul dependent devotes himself 
to the protection of the children thus so- 
lemnly and painfully entrusted toe his 
faith. He abandons his native place, appa- 
rently breaks off all connexion with his 
relatives, and retires with his wife, and the 
orphans of Monteith, to an obscure spot at the 
foot of the Pentland Hills. Here a new and 
fortunate circumstance occurs to assist him 
in his generous task. About the year 1751, 
a Colonel and Mrs. Beaumont encounter 
the children nutting near a romantic water- 
fall:— 

The group consisted of four children; two 
little girls, about six years old, and two boys, 
who appeared a few years older, As soon 
as the nuts were gathered from the grass, 
one of the girls called out ‘“‘ More, brother, if 
yew please, I have had very few, yet; Annie 

as twice as many as I have.” 


** No, indeed, Jessie,” answered a voice 


from the tree. ‘1 cannot throw any more 
now, for I am quite tired with climbing; 
but when I come down, I will divide the 
whole equally between you, if you-are all 
good, and keep away from the edge of the 
water. I see one beautiful bunch that I 
would fain have, before [come to yon; but I 
must rest a little before I try to get at it, 
as it is almost at the top of the tree.” 

*¢ Now is our time, then,” said the colonel ; 
** if he is resting, there is less danger of his 
falling, from the surprise of seeing us, and 
I must prevent him from climbing any more, 
if possible, in so dangerons a situation.” 

‘* Stop,” said Mrs. Beaumont, * let me go, 
first. I think I shall manage the introduc- 
tion better than you; therefore, do you stay 
here till I call you.” She stepped forward 
just as the children had sat down on the 
grass to place their nuts in a heap together, 
till their brother came to divide them. 
“ Jessie, get up, directly,” cried the voice 
from the tree; ‘‘ there is a 1 coming to 
look at the fall, I suppose : make a curtsey 
to her, and behave properly.” 

The little fair creature raised her bead, 
ang, putting her luxuriant curly of bright 





auburn hair back, with her hand, looked 
timidly up in Mre. Beanmont's face, who, 
this time, was close beside her. 
blushing, at finding the stranger so near 
her, she sprang lightly upon her feet, and 
kissing her hand, curtsied to the ground’ 

‘© Whose nice little girl, are you, my dear?” 
asked Mrs. Beaumont. 

‘William Mathieson, ma’am’s, my dad- 
die,” answered the child, “he lives at the 
Carlin’s Loup, just a little bit on the other 
side of the water.” 

“ And who are your companions, my dear ?” 
again asked Mrs. Beaumont, fixing her eyes 
on the other girl, who was as remarkably 
dark in her complexion, as her new acquaint- 
ance. was fair. 

“Just my sister Annie, ma’am, and my 
brothers. other does not like us to play 
with any one but ourselves.” 

“And is that your brother, up in the tree, 
also?” ‘Yes, ma’am, it is our brother 
Arthur ; he has only gone up, to please us, 
ma’am, and will take great care not to break 
the tree. But you will not tell the new laird 
of him, I hope; for, perhaps, he may not be 
so good as Mr, M‘Farlane was, who gave us 
leave to gather as many nuts as we pleased.” 

“Hush, Jessie,” whispered one of the 
boys, whose features and complexion were 
almost as fair and handsome as her own. 
“ You must not trouble the lady, about that. 
I dare say the new laird will not be very 
angry with us, for gathering the nuts, when 
he knows we had Mr. M‘Farlane’s leave; 
and if he does not like to allow us to con- 
tinue to take them, he has only to tell us so, 
and we shall never come here again; so, if 
she pleases to tell him she saw us, there will 
be no harm done. We are not taking them in 
secret, like thieves ; father teaches us better 
than that, and he would be as angry with us 
as the laird could be, if we were to do any 
thing of the kind.” 

Jessie blushed again, deeply, at her bro- 
ther’s reproof, and: Mrs. Beaumont feeling 
anxious to get the boy safely out of the tree, 
walked forward towards the fall, to speak 
tohim. Ske did not see him, till she got 
close to the: brink of the river; the thick 
branches of the trees and brushwood com- 
pletely covering him from observation. But 
when she did discover where he was, she could 
scarcely refrain from screaming, with alarm, 
at his dangerous situation. The branch he 
was sitting on, hung directly over the fall, 
which was about fourteen or fifteen feet high, 
and from his curiosity to observe the - stran- 
ger, he had been tempted to come forward, 
almost to the middle of it. He was a boy, 
about eleven or twelve years old. His coun- 
tenance appeared. to Mrs. Beaumont, when 
she first caught a sight of it, as the hand- 
somest she had ever seen ; and, as he bowed 
his head, on perceiving he was observed, 
she felt, as she afterwards often told her 
husband, as if the smile that passed over 
his face, at the moment, had recalled to her 
recollection the features of an old friend, 
and had attached her to himself for life. 

For afew moments,:Mrs, Beaumont was 


so astonished and confused, with the sort of] » 


feeling that Arthur’s manner and a rance 
created in-her, as to be wholly unable.to 
speak tohim. At last she addressed him ; 
entreating that he would not attempt. to 
move, till she got a gentleman, who was 
igifor her,- to-assist him from the tree. 

“*I would willingly obey you, madam,” 
answered the boy, “ if I did not think that 


Deeply | I 
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I can descend from where I am, much safer 
alone, than with the assistance of any one. 
am accumstomed to climb every day; 
often in much more dangerous places than 
this is; and, I believe, very few men in the 
country can venture further than I conti- 
nually do. You shall see me beside you, in 
safety, in a second, if you wish it. I can 
come another day for the nuts at the top, if 
Jessie will give me leave; but I must ask 
her first, as I promised her that bunch, and 
I never am worse than my word.” 

The children, it appears, talk rather too 
like mature philosophers ; but the tale then 
proceeds through a variety of narrative, pre- 
cept, and those touches of character which 
give reality to works of fiction. The Mon- 
teiths grow up in purity and peace ; the 
adoptive father thrives in his farm; the 
Colonel and his wife share in his paternal 
feeling, and assist the progress of prospe- 
rity and knowledge in this sheltered family. 
But the eldest boy has recollections which 
break up the peasant’s intention of educating 
him in the tranquillity of his own sphere. 
Arthur remembers the prison scene, his 
mother’s ornaments, and, what impresses 
him still more, his mother’s tears, Ue de- 


termines on being a soldier. A casualty, per- 


haps not altogethet rare in the wild chances 
of his disturbed time, assists at once to 
direct and to adapt his_ mind to this object 
of his ambition. 

Jane was right, to a certain extent, in her 
opinion of Arthur, but though, from living 
constantly with him, she had observed the 
marked difference there Was'in his temper 
and conduct from any of the other children, 
she yet was ignorant of the secret which had 
for some time past been. the motive of his 
almost every action. In one of his rambles 
through the hills in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, he had accidentally observed an 
old man, who appeared busily engaged in 
picking up something at the bottom of a 
deep ravine which the rain had made between 
the mountains. Wondering what he could 
possibly be about, Arthur determined to go 
to him, and satisfy his curiosity. It was 
rather a dangerous undertaking from the 
place where he was, but young, and thought- 
less of consequences, he resolved to. make 
the attempt, and had got nearly two-thirds 
towards the spot at which he wished to arrive, 
when, unfortunately, he trod upon a loose 
stone, and, losing his balance, fell. He rolled 
to the bottom of the ravine without the 
slightest power of breaking the fall. He 
was quite stunned, and lay for some moments 
motionless. When he recovered his senses, 
he found himself lying upon a miserable 
little bed, and the same old man he had seen 
in- the ravine, sitting by him, rubbing his 
temples with water, while his hands trem- 
bled, both from age and alarm at the acci- 
dent he had just witnessed. Arthur soon 
recovered, and then he honestly told the 
man what had induced him to put himself’ in 
so much danger. oui ase. 
“ You did very wrong, my young friend, 
said the old man, ‘to give way to such idle 
curiosity ; but, if it serves for a warning to 
you against being so thouglitless again, it 
may, in the end, tarnto your advaptage. 1 
have lived among these hills for nearly five 
years, and, tili this day, have never seen a 


human being attempt to come down the 





rocks. Once eyery week I meet an old herd 
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half way up the mountain, who always brings 
me the little provision I require, and, in 
return, I give him what pebbles I can pick 
up among the hills during my rambles, which 
he sells in Edinburgh when he has collected 
as many as will repay him for his trouble in 
walking thither. I suppose he finds it answer 
his purpose, or he would not have continued 
to supply me for such a length of time, and, 
as I want but little, and have every reason 
to believe that he has kept my secret, we are 
very good friends, though we never exchange 
a word. It is of the utmost consequence 
that it should not be known to any one that 
I am yet alive, and therefore I feel that my 
safety is endangered by this rash attempt 
of yours to pry into my affairs, and, really, 
I scarcely know how to act, so as to secure 
my own safety. If I keep you with me, 
your parents will be alarmed; and in the 
search they will undoubtedly make for you, 
they may discover me; if I let you return 
to them, I run the risk of your betraying to 
them my hiding place, and I may be dragged 
from it, to end my lite upon a scaffold. 
“ Ah, no!” cried Arthur, ‘‘ that shall never 
happen through me. Allow me to returm 
home, and I give you my solemn promise 
that nothing shall ever induce me to mention 
tq any one my ever having seen you.” 

|! They become intimate, and the boy 
among other things is taught French, in 
which he makes a rapid progress, perhaps 
rather more rapid than probable, for he 
speaks it fluently in six months. ‘The hope 
of a Commission is still the haunting spirit 
of this high mindea boy, and he now ap- 
proaches its possession. ‘he Colonel, con- 
fined to the sofa by a fall from his horse, 
has made Arthur his amanuensis. Some 
Indian Memoir by his patron attracts the 
notice of his military superiors, he re- 
ceives an appointment, and offers to take 
out Arthur as his Aid-de-camp. The offer 
is joyously accepted, and here the volume 
closes abruptly, with the promise however 
of a continuation. But previously to this 
close, an adventure occurs which involves 
Mrs. Beaumont apparently with the fate of 
these little doers and sufferers. 

For the purpose of those who read the 
volume merely to gratily the pleasant curio- 
sity belonging to mysterious narrative, 
“ The Scottish Orphans ” wants a second 
part. But for the more valuable purpose 
of incuicating truth and gentleness in the 
young, anda diligent patience in well doing 
in the more mature, these pages want but 
slight addition. 





SHREWSBURY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue third part of this Correspondence, viz. 
that between the Duke of Shrewsbury and 
the Whig Leaders, is of so miscellaneous a 
nature, that our extracts must necessarily 
be somewhat unconnected. It affords ano- 
ther proof, if any further proof were want- 
ing, how. often the professions and the 
cenduct of political parties are at variance. 

The first letter which we shall select is 
curious, as shewing the easy way in which 
a great Whig Leader and Constitutional 
Lawyer (Lord Somers) could speak of bring- 
ing in a Bill to prevent the resumptwn of 
Parliamentary enquiries. It is also deserving 
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of selection, as mentioning the circumstance 
of Mr. Locke and Sir Isaac Newton being 
candidates for the same office, viz. Comp- 
troller of the Mint :—Nov. 14, 1695, 

_ My lord ; I cannot but agree in opinion 
with your grace, that the beginning this par- 
liament with the same inquiries with which 
the last ended, must, in all probability, spoil 
the session ; but if this be to be prevented, 
it is the king himself who must enter into it; 
otherwise, it cannot be brought te pass; a 

least, not without .one’s exposing himself, 
and that upon a prospect of no great suc- 
cess. However, I will endeavour to prepare 
something suitable to the king’s pleasure, as 
to a preventing bill; but when the matter 
comes to be considered particularly, it will 
appear difficult enough. 

Fochoutetes the favour of returning to 
me the bill signed for the recorder. 

Iam this day desired by Mr. Locke to 
commend him to your grace’s favour, that he 
may be comptroller of the Mint. I need say 
nothing of his character, which is not ua- 
known to you. I did alse deal so clearly 
with him, as to tell him that Mr. Newton had 
been recommended as proper for that place. 
He owned he had nothing to say against his 
worth, and spoke very modestly (as he does 
always in what relates to himself;) but I 
found him still very desirous that his name 
might be mentioned to your grace.* 

We shall extract some letters relative to 
the affair of Sir John Fenwick. This cor- 
respondence places the celebrated Earl of 
Peterborough in a very different point of 
view from that in which he has been hitherto 

enerally considered. He is represented by 
the Whig leaders as a busy, meddling, un- 
principled intriguer. This letter is also from 
the Lord Keeper, Soiners, to the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, and dated Oct. 25, 1696 : 


My lord; There is no one living who does 
more lament the mischance wich befel you, 
or more heartily wish your perfect recovery 
from all the ill consequences of it than I do. 
Nothing could have fallen out more unlucky 
for the king and for us all at this time; nay, 

ive me leave to say, it is very unfortunate 
for yourself. I have been so ill myself, that I 
could not wait upon the king till yesterday ; 
and I was very glad he did not enter into 
any particulars with me, in relation to sir 
John Fenwick, for { should not have known 
what to have said to him, because I was ig- 
norant what your grace’s sentiments were, 
as to the method which ought to be taken. 

I persuade myself your grace has no doubt 
but that I would sincerely and heartily act in 
this matter, as should be most agreeable to 
you, and best for your service ; but the cir- 
cumstances of this matter are such, that what 
is ever so well intended may have an ill 
event; and, therefore, without some light 
from you, I dare not make a step in it. y 
lord 
noon, and has said a great deal to me of the 
discourses of the town, and would have taken 

it for granted, that I knew the contents of 
the paper,+ and have talked to me upon it ; 
but prose him as to that, by disowning 
it, and chose to take the other way of dis- 
‘coursing the matter, upon what my lady 





*Soon after this period Mr. Locke was ap- 
pointed a commissioner of trade and plantations. 
Ps Delivered by Fenwick to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, 





Mary has published to several people. 
own my thoughts were, that the king should 
hear sir John Fenwick, and that one or two 
persons should be by: that he should freely 
tell him his mind of the pretended confes- 
sions ; that it was a malicious contrivance, by 
hearsays, te create jealousies of those who 
were the truest in his interest ; and a shuf- 


I do 


fling account of the plots of his enemies, by 
concealing the late transactions, and the most 
considerable persons of those who were con- 
cerned, and only telling old stories before 
the act of grace; and then direct him to be 
examined: anew in his presence. 


lightly, and he said the king was of opinion, 
that to send for sir John Fenwick was to 
give weight to what he said. 
that notion be right or not I will leave 
to your consideration. 
other way (if, in the conclusion of the exami- 
nation, the king would give direction, or 
rather consent, that my lord Aylesbury should 
be impeached) would be the most likely way 
of diverting the parliament from troubling 
themselves with entering any farther into the 
inquiry after the plot. I confess there may be 
much of accident in this way; but if nothing 
be done before the session, in relation to sir 
John Fenwick, I do not see but the examina- 
tion of the whole plot will come nto parlia- 
ment, unavoidably, and confound the whole 


ortland has been with me this after- 


This matter I did only hint to my lord very 


Whether 
But I think the 


business. 
After all this confused talk (for I write in 
as much hurry as it is possible) I beg of your 
grace, that you would come to town as soon 
as your health will possibly allow. Give me 
leave to say, [hope you will not unneces- 
sarily delay one hour. I am confident, were 
you here, it would be easy to give the right 
turn to this business, which I fear will not 
otherwise be possible. If this cannot be so 
soon as I wish, let me but receive any inti- 
mation of your thonghts, and how I should 
act, and you may be assured I will proceed 
accordingly, with more concern and tender- 
ness than it the case were my own. I am 
sensible what uneasiness it is to your grace, 
to be talked of upon such a subject, though 
it be but talk, and must vanish whenever it 
comes to be looked into. I think your ap- 
pearing in town will go a great way towards 
putting an end to it; and therefore you may 
judge how heartily upon this, as well as 
all other accounts, [ pray for your being re- 
covered and returned to London. 
Good my lord, forgive me for writing in 
this contused manner, I cannot stay to read 
over what I have writ, my lord Sunderland 
and some of the Treasury being impatiently 
waiting all this while ; and whatever is wrong 
be — to ascribe to my over much zeal, 
and pardon that and all other faults in, my 
lord, &c. 


On the 6th of Nov. he thus writes— 


and myself, met last night. Mr. Russell was 
not there ; the news of his brother’s death 
obliging him not to go abroad. 

Our discourse was upon the subject of sir 
John Fenwick’s pretended discovery, and 
though I cannot say any thing was resolved 
upon, yet we considered the hints your grace 
was pleased to suggest, in Mr. Vernon’s 
paper, and what else occarred to any of us, 
for the present; but the particulars being 
new to some of the persons, we agreed to 
meet agai to-morrow, upon the same occa- 





My lord Sunderland, lord Wharton, lord 
Edward Russell, Mr. Montague, Mr. Felton, 





sion, and, in the mean time, every one was 
to form his thoughts as well as he could. 
Two things were principally talked of: the 
time, and the manner, of this thing’s coming 
into parliament ; for itwas taken for granted 
that it could not be kept out, and that the 
endeavouring it would do mischief. 
As to the time, we were generally of opi- 
nion, that if it were too long delayed, we had 
reason to fear our being prevented in direct- 
ing the manner of its coming in, or the go- 
verning it there. As to the manner, thougls 
we all wished it might come in from the 
king, because of the. turn he might give it, 
yet we thought there would be a difficulty im 
what manner he could do it; for, if he 
slighted it, as he ought, perhaps it would be 
hard to answer the question, why he brought 
it to the House ; and, if otherwise, it would 
give a weight to it. 
This is the principal matter under our 
consideration. I would suggest to your 
grace, whether such a course a3 this woukd 
do well; that Mr. Russell should speak of it 
in the House, and should declare the king’s 
goodness, in being satisfied entirely of the 
falsehood and malice of sir John Fenwick ; 
but yet, for his own vindication, desired that 
the House would take 1 otice of the thing ; 
and that, thereupon, some other privy coun- 
sellors should be authorised to acquaint them 
with the king’s sentiments; but yet, at the 
same time, declaring themselves willing to 
have it come into the House. My meaning 
is, that what Mr. Russell says for himselt, 
either he, or somebody else, should be em- 
powered to say in your grace’s name. 
I could wish we had your grace’s own 
thoughts of the way of its coming in, and I 
should be glad this point were settled, that 
we might be at liberty of talking with some 
of the best intentioned and most sensible of 
our friends, in general terms, of the matter, 
that so they might not be surprised teo much, 
nor think themselves too much neglected. 
My lord Sunderland is engaged again in 
the old business of removing my lord G - 
which he told Mr. Wh*** and me was now 
wholly intended for your grace’s service. 
You will make the best reflections on this 
matter yourself. Perhaps at this time it may 
not be inconvenient as to your part, and Mr. 
Russell’s, in sir John Fenwick’s paper, that 
the king makes such a distinction. 
I slo most sincerely and passionately desire 
your grace’s perfect recovery, and presence 
amongst us, and am, with all my whole 
heart, &c. 

P.S. I have written in such haste, that I 
fear you cannot read the paper, or guess at 
the meaning. 


The next is a very curious letter, of 
Nov. 10th: 

My lord; This morning some of your 
grace’s servants met at Mr, Russell's, and a 
greater number at my house this afternoon. 
We have had the paper read amongst us, 
and I think we are come to make a right 





judgment of it, that though your grace and 


Mr. Russell are named, yet the charge is upon 
the whole body of the whigs ; and that the 
sole managing of king James’s business has 
been in their hands, ever since my lord 
Middleton’s going over, even the assassina- 
tion itself.. When men are thus persuaded, 
that the party is involved in the accusation, 





* Godolphin, first Lord of the Treasury. , 





it may be easily believed, that no part which 
tonches. their friends will have the least 
credit. 

The opinion which shay have all fallen into 
at present is, that the king should have sir 
John Fenwick brought to him ; and should be 
pleased to tell him his sense of the pretended 
conféssion ; but that, if he was willing to he 
ingenuous, and without reserve, to tell things 
of his own knowledge, to let him know he 
would have bis examination taken instantly 
in his presence. That when this was done, 
the king should inform the council of what 
was said, together with the sense of it ; and 
afterwards, at Mr. Russell’s request, to allow 
him to take notice of it in the Heuse of 
Commons. And the gentlemen who were 
present have all declared themselves resolved 
then to use their utmost endeavours to get 
the whole treated as it ought to be, and to 
press for a vote, to address to the king, that 
the trial may proceed. 

It was concluded that, as the matter now 
stands, this examination was unavoidable ; 
for, sir John Fenwick having pretended to 
reserve things for the king’s particular know- 
ledge, if the king would not hear them, it was 
impossible to think otherwise but that the 
House would do it. Itis to be hoped if the 
king approves of this methed, and he be sent 
for on the sudden, and be made sensible that 
his design is seen through, his heart may fail 
him, and the truth may come out, even whose 
contrivance his paper was. However, in 
such an unhappy perplexed matter somewhat 
must be done, and this is the only method 
which we could unite in; and this shall be 
managed with the best caution we can use. 

I will trouble your grace with no more 
particulars, but apply myself only to beg you 
to come to town, whichis what I now think so 
necessary, that nothing but a direct impossibi- 
lity of coming can excuse your stay: for, my 
lord Godolphin having quitted his employ ment 
this day, and vetted to Windsor, the world 
will not fail to make ‘ill constructions, if your 
grace should not appear among us quickly. 
And, since the king is willing to make so 
remarkable a distinction between you and 
Mr. Russell, and my lord who is gone out, I 
think you should not let any thing on your 
part give people occasion to imagine, that 
the cases are alike. 

Give me leave to say, that, in my opinion, 
my lord Godolphin is directly tricked in this 
matter, and has suffered himself to be cozened 
into an offer to lay down, and is surprised in 
having his offer accepted ; and, I have reason 
to think, sees it and repents of it. 

My lord, let me once more beg you to ven- 
ture (as soon as your health will bear it) to 
begin your journey. Every one, who wishes 
you well, does impatiently desire your 
coming. 

There are many more letters in this mis- 
Cellaneous part worthy of quotation; but 
of such a book we can only give a sample, 
not an analysis. Fenwick, as is well known, 
was soon after the last date condemned by 
Bill of Attainder and executed. We could 
go into some length of remark on this .- 
ceeding, but as we have now:devoted as 
much of three of our Numbers as conve- 


n its to this Work, we must take 
our aie of it with repeating ht it is one 
of the most valuab'e curious additions 


History that has been made for 
years. 


ot the Gospels which he read. 


language of the church offices, that he bap- 
tised in the name Patri, Filia, et Spiritus 
Sancta; and a question arising as to the 
legitimacy of the baptism, it was judged 
proper to refer it to 
decision. 
prisoned Virgilius, for assertivg the existence 
of the 
Lives 


LITERARY GAZETTE, 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
Lhe Kighth Century. 


Earty in this century the Scriptures 
were translated into Arabic, by John Arch- 
bishop of Seville, and disseminated among 
the Saracens. Within the three succeeding 
ages other translations were made; the 
Syriac and Coptic, about the middle of 
this period, ceasing tu be living languages. 

The venerable Bede in the eighth cen- 
tury rendered the Gospel of St. John into 
Anglo-Saxon. This distinguished man 
wrote on all the branches of knowledge 
then cultivated in Europe, and died in 735. 
His litle oratory or study at Weremouth, 
near the monastery, and his rude oaken 
chair, remained till the 16th century, and 
are mentioned by Leland. <A copy of some 
of St. Paul’s Epistles in his hand-writing is 
said to be preserved in the library of ‘Trinity 
College, Cambridge. About the same wra 
tived Willibrod, a celebrated Christian 
teacher, born in Northumberland, whose 
apostolic labours in Friesland acquired him 
great reputation ; and Winfrid, afterwards 
called Boniface, born at Kirton, Devon- 
shire. ‘The latter also preached the gospel 
zealously and successfully in the eastern 
parts of Germany, in 746 founded the 
great abbey of Fuld or Fulden, and was 
slain with some followers by Banditti about 
ten years after. A third eminent Mission- 
ary in this age of Missions was Willehad, 
called the Apostle of Saxony, but a Nor- 
thumbrian and a learned as well as pious 
man. A still more famous contemporary 
was Alcuin, called also Flaccus Albinus, 
another Englishman, educated, if not born, 
at York, and the literary friend of Charle- 
magne. He was so rich In possessions as to 
have 20,000 vassals, none of whom could 
marry without his consent, all of whom 
were obliged to labour three days in the 
week for their lord, and over most of whom 
he had the power of life and death. Such 
were the rewards of learning and piety in 
those times. His great work was a revision 
of the Latin Bible ; but his writings were 
so numerous that the Edition of them pub- 
lished by Frobenius, in 1777, occupied four 
quarto volumes. 

Notwithstanding these and other lights 
of intellect, the Western World sunk more 
and more into darkness, and ignorance in- 
stead of science gained ground. An Arch- 
hishop of Rheims, Gislemar, was unable to 
understand the literal meaning of a portion 


In Germany, a certain 


peest was so totally 
unacquainted with the 


atin, the common 


‘ope Zachary tor his 
This was the same pope who im- 


Antipodes; though Butler, in his 
of the Saints, vol. iii. p. 173, endea- 
yours to prove that the error of Virgilius 
was that of maintaining that there were other 








and another world ; or, in other words, ano. 
ther race of men, who did not descend from 
Adam, and were not redeemed by Christ; 
and that this being contrary to_ the Scrip- 
tures, he was justly censurable. But whether 
he taught the spherical form of the earth, 
or the plurality of worlds, his condemnation 
is sufficient to prove the low state of scien. 
tific acquirements, by even the highest digni- 
taries of the church.* 


The military spirit of the age also in. 
fected the clergy, and hawking priests were 
at least as prominent then, as hunting par- 
sons are now. ‘The service of the altar was 
not unfrequently performed in mail; and 
the lives of holy men and women were uni- 
versally as unholy as can be imagined. The 
state of learning may be conjectured from 
the poetical Catalogue of Books in the 
celebrated library of Egbert, Archbishop of 
York, which, as Mr, Sharon Turner says, 
is “the oldest Catalogue perhaps existing 
in all the regions of literature, certainly the 
gldest existing in England.” This curious 
document, whici. is in Latin, has been imi- 
tated ; it opens thus— 


Here, duly placed on consecrated ground, 
The studied works of many an age are found. 
The ancient Fathers’ reverend remains ; 
The Roman Laws, which freed a world from 
chains ; 

Whate’er of lore passed from immortal Greece 
To Latian lands, and gained a rich increase; 
All that é/est Israci drank in showers from 
heaven ; 

Or Afric sheds, soft as the dew of even: 
Jerom, the father ’mong a thousand sons : 
And Hilary, whose sense profusely runs. 


The list proceeds, and mentions Hilary, 
Ambrose, Augustin, Athanasius, Orosius, 
Gregory, Pope Leo, Basil, Fulgentius, Cas- 
siodorus, Chrysostom, Adhelmus, Beda, 
Victorinus, Bvuetius, Pompey (the His- 
torian,) Pliny, Aristotle, Cieero, Sedulius, 
Juvencus, Alcuin, Clemens, Prosper, Pau- 
linus, Arator, Fortunatus, Lactantius, Vir- 
gil, Statins, Lucan, Donatus, Focas, Pris- 
cian, Vrobus, Servius, Euticius, Pompey 
(the Grammarian,) and Commenian, be- 
sides many others not named. 11 is justly 
remarked by Mr. Townley, that— 


Celebrated as this library was, it appears 
to have contained only fourteen fathers and 
ecclesiastical works, ten ancient classics, in- 
cluding two or three modern Latin writers, 
six grammarians and scholiasts, and six 
modern Latin poets; yet thiswas the library 
of which Alcuin speaks in a letter to Charle- 
magne: “*O that I had the use of those 
admirable books, on all parts of learning, 
which I enjoyed in my native country ; col- 
lected by the industry of my beloved master 
Egbert. May it please your imperial ma- 


jesty, in your great wisdom, to permit me to 
send 
most valuable books in that library, and 
thereby transplant the flowers of Britain 
into France.” 


some of our youth to transcribe the 


It is singular too, that England was re- 


garded as se excellent a mart for-books, tha‘ 
as early as the year 705, books were brough’ 
hither for sale. 








men under the earth, another sun and moon, 





* Townley’s Illustrations. Vol. i. p. 258. 
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Oxrorp, Dec. 22.— On Monday, Decem- 
ber 17, the last day of Michaelmas Term, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Muster of Arts,—The Rev. W.H. Langley, 
Christ church. 

Bachelors of Arts—T. H. Walpole, All 
Souls college; J. H. Seymour, Exeter col- 
lege; J. Barnwell, Pembroke college ;_ H. 
Phillips, R. Yarker, Queen’s college ; H. A. 
Simcoe, Wadham college; C. Wood, Oriel 
college; J. R. Chaplyn, J. W. Tomlinson, 
Ww. gee an rinity college; E. Chur- 
ton, Christ church; and W. L. Wiggett, 
University college.—The whole number of 
degrees in Michaelmas Term was—B. D. 1; 
B,C. L.1; M. A. 22; B.A,76; Matricu- 
lations, 112. 

CAMBRIDGE, Januury 4.— Robert Wood- 
house, Esq. M. A., F. B.S., Fellow of Caius 
college, and Lugasian Professor of Mathe- 
matics, was yesterday unanimously elected 
Plumian Professor of Experimental Philo- 
sophy, in the room of the late Archdeavon 
Vince. 

The Rev. John Lonsdale, M. A. Tutor of 
King’s college, is elected Christian Advo- 
cate, in the roomof the Rev. Thomas Rennell. 

The Rev. Christopher Benson, M. A. Fel- 
low of Magdalene college, is continued Hul- 
sean Lecturer for the present year. 

The Hulsean Prize for the year 1821, was 
on Monday last adjudged to William Trol- 
lope, B. A. of Pembroke hall.—Subject, 7'he 
Expedients to which the Gentile Philosophers 
resorted in opposing the progress of the Gospel 
described, und applied in illustration of the 
Truth of the Christian Religion. 

The subject of the Hulsean Prize disser- 
tation for the present year is—7'e Argument 

forthe Genuineness of the Sacred Volume as 
gener received by Christi 








FINE ARTS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE, No. 3. 

Mr. Smirxke has here fulfilled the pro- 
mise of his third Number, dedicated to The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. The punctuality 
of the publication pleases us, and not less 
the execution of it. We have spoken very 
tavourably of its predecessors (the Tempest, 
and Taming of the Shrew) and justice de- 
mands that our praises of this essay, to 
illustrate one of the most delightfully comic 
effusions of the Immortal should be at least 
equally loud and decided. It is true that 
on a glance it will seem that the same 
talent has been employed onall; but asa 
skilful rider exhibits greater grace when he 
has been mounted a while, than just after he 
is in the saddle, so an artist ora writer ac- 
quires more self-possession, miore manage- 
ment of his subject, more ease and fluency, 
as his task proceeds, and he knows from 
the past that he can command the future. 
From this cause we fancy we cai perceive 
an improvement on the present occasion, 
The humorous figures are more humor- 
ous without being grotesque, and the fe- 
males certainly more beautiful in form, 
than in the former numbers. ‘The Vignette 
is free, brilliant, and characteristic. The 
first plate is sweet Anne Page inviting 
Slender in to dinner; an unaffected picture 





engraved by C. Heath, (with a slight defi- 
eiency in force in the female head,) as if 
at the part of the dialogue— 

** Why do your dogs bark so? be there bears i’ 

the town ?” 

*« I think, there are, Sir ; | heard them talked of,” 
The next print is a well done representa- 
tion of Pistol’s angry exit, from the graver 
of E. Portbury. The third is the bestow- 
ing of Falstaff in the bucking basket, 
(C. Heath) admirable for expression and 
character. ‘The Satyr looks of the fat 
knight, and the arch beauty of his fair 
tormentors, are excellent. 

Evans catechising William is the next 
subject; it is charmingly engraved by J. 
Mitchell, and the composition good, though 
Mrs. Quickly borders rather on the bur- 
lesque in resembling an Ethiop more than 
a European. Mrs. Page, the contrast, is 
elegantly, and the silly child very cleverly 
conceived. The last, the Hobgoblin scene in 
the forest, engraved by C. Rolls, is both 
as a painter's funcy and anengraver’s work, 
one of the happiest illustrations of Shak- 
speare we have ever seen; and we have 
only to add, that as this work advances we 
see every reason to believe that the most 
difficult task of aptly adding the adorn- 
ments of art to the imagery of the bard of 
Avon will be accomplished to a very satis- 
factory extent. 

LITHUGRAPHY. , 

The Prawn Fisher, and The Bird Trap, 
designed and drawn upon stone by W. Col- 
lins, R. A., have been published by Rod- 
well and Martin. Mr. Collins’ subjects are 
charmingly adapted to the Lithographic 
process, and these are two of the prettiest 
specimens of that art which we have yet 
seen in England. In the two boys prawn 
fishing, the shore, water, and shadows, are 
delightfully transparent; and in both pic- 
tures we have the effects of chalk drawing, 
uniting vigour and softness in an unusual 
degree. We recommend these prints as 
highly meriting a place in the portfolio of 
every amateur. 

WINDSOR CASTLE. 

An Etching of a View of Windsor Castle, 
by William De la Motte, has also recently 
appeared among the publications of art 
It is of a large size, being (we speak by the 
eye) about 24 inches by 16 or 18; and al- 
together a fine performance. Windsor’s 
royal towers are in the distance, and the 
foreground is occupied by picturesque old 
trees admirably designed to form a frame- 
work to the splendid landscape with which 
every passer within sight of the magnificent 
scene in Berkshire must have been de- 
lighted. Mr. De la Motte has introduced a 
park-keeper shooting deer, and, we think, 
unhappily, for the death-spring of a beauti- 
ful animal is a painful object, and disturbs 
the feelings inspired by contemplating the 
lovely face of nature. In the Etching, as a 
work of art, we recognize all the spirit of 
Goupy, with the energy and character of 
Paul Sandby and Rooker, whose prints 
from Collins’ designs for Tasso, &c. are 
strongly brought fo our recollectiyn by this 
striking publication, 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


POETIC SKETCHES. 

[Sketch the First. ‘* A woman's whole life is 
a history of the affections. The heart is her 
world. She sends forth her sympathies in 
adventure ; she embarks her whole soul in the 
traffic of love, aud, if shipwrecked, her case 
is hopeless ; it is a bankruptcy of the heart,’’] 

* Who shall bring healing to thy heart’s despair, 

Thy whole rich sum of happiness lies there.’’ 

THERE are dark yew-trees gathered round, 

beneath grass suds ; 

Are the white tombstones, and the green 

No other sounds are heard, save the low voice 

Of a brook wandering by, or the wild son 

Of the sweet red-breast plaining o’er the 

graves. [rest 
There is onc tomb, distinguished from the 

By wild flowers braided round in curious 

Of April beauty; the blue violet [wreathes 

Bending with dewdrops, like te maiden tears, 

Falling tor love betrayed; the primrose wan, 

As sick with hope deceived ; the wild briar- 

And honeysuckles fancifully linked, — [rose 

While watching them with fond and patient 


care, 
A pale and wasted Girl leans by that grave. 
She once was beautiful, but the hot sun 
Has left too rade a kiss upon her cheek, 
And she has lain on the damp grass, the sky 
Her only canopy ; while the dew hung 
Amid her hair, and the hoarse night wind sung 
Her lullaby ; and the unwholesome moss 
Has been her pillow; this has paled her brow, 
And that worst sickness, sorrow—She has lain 
Beside that grave, while some unholy star 
Shed over her evil influence. 
I marked her place the flowers round, then 
sinile ; [times ; 
Oh, such a sweet sad smile!—she sang at 
Her song had notes most musical, butstrange, 
That thrilled the heart and wet the eye with 
tears. 


These are tly bridal flowers 

I am now wreathing ; 
This is thy marriage hymn 

I am now breathing. 
Some one has been changing 

The fresh buds I gathered ; 
This is not my wreath, 

Look how ’tis withered ! [turned 
And then she threw the flowers aside, and 
An earnest gaze on heaven ; then sang again, 


I love thee, oh! thou bright star, 

Now looking in light from afar. 

Am I[ not thy own love? I see 

Thy answer shine down upon me. 

I love thee, thou glorious king, 

Look on the fair offering I bring. 

There the summer rose blooms in its pride ; 
Is it not a fit crown for thy bride ? 

Oh! when will that time of joy be 
When my spirit shall mingle with Thee! 
Some day I shall séek thy bright shrine, 
And be to eternity thine.— 


They told me of her history; her love 

Was a neglected flame which had consumed 
The vase wherein it kindled; Oh, how fraught 
With bitterness is unrequited love ! 

To know that we have cast life’s hope aw, 
On a vain shadow. Her’s was gentle fon, 
Quiet and deep, as woman’s love should be, | 
All tenderness and silence, only known’) *- 
By the soft meaning of a downcast i 


» Wa i 
Which almost fears to look its timid thou: 
A sigh scarce heard, a blush scarce 
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Alone may give it utterance. Love is 
A beautiful feeling in a woman’s heart, 
When felt as only woman love can feel ; 
Pure as the snowfall, when its latest shower 
Sinks on spring flowers; deep as a cave- 
locked fountain, 
And changeless as the cypress’s green 
For, like them sad, she nourished _[leaves, 
Fond hopes and sweet anxieties, and fed 
A passion unconfessed, till He she loved 
Was wedded with another ; then she grew 
Moody and melancholy. One alone 
Had power to soothe her in her wanderings, 
Her gentle sister, but that sister died, 
And the unhappy girl was left alone— 
A Maniac. She would wander far, and shunn’d 
Her own accustomed dwelling; and her haunt 
Was that dead sister’s grive, and that to her 
Was as a home. L. E. L. 





TEN YEARS AGO. 
“Ten years ago,” the world was then 
A pleasant and a lovely dream; 
Lite was a river banked by flowers, 
With sunshine glancing o'er the stream; 
The path was new, and there was thrown 
A sweet veil over pleasure’s ray ; 
But ignorance is happiness, 
When young Hope is to show the way ; 
And fair the scenes that hope would show 
When youth was bright “ ten years ago.” 


Ten years are past,—life is no more 

The fairy land that once I knew— 
Pleasures have proved but falling stars, 
And many a sweetest spell untrue: 

But may I look on these dear ones, 

Feel their soft smile, their rosy kiss ; 

Or may I turn, Beloved, to thee, 

My own home-star of truth and bliss ! 
While love’s sweet lights thus round me glow, 


Can I regret “ ten years ago?” L. E. L. 





NOBLE EPIGRAMS. 
Lord Byron on his Marriage and separation 
Srom his Wife. 
How strangely time does run 
In parting me and you— 
Tis now six years since we were one, 
And five since we were two. 
On the failure of his Tragedy, and the reco- 
very of Lady Noel, his Wife's Mother. 
Atas! how very cruel is my lot, 
My Play is damned, and Lady Noex not. 





LETTERS FROM Panis.—No. XXI¥. 
Paris, Dec. 2, 1821. 

M. Errenne’s new piece, Les Plaideurs 
sans Procés, has been published within these 
few days. Authors seem at length to be 
growing too wise to permit the bouksellers 
toenjoy the profit of their works; M. Etienne 
publishes his comedy on his own account, 
and some other popular French writers have 
adopted the same plan. The preface to the 
Plaideurs sans Proces excites at least as much 
interest as the play itself. ‘This preface con- 
tains the complaints urged by the author 
against the French government; first, be- 
cause he has been expelled:from the Royal 
Institute of France; and secondly, because 
the theatrical censors used the freedom of 


the Institute, and in the presence of Buona- 
parte, an address, in 
Bourbon was treated with contempt. M. 
Etienne thus explains the matter: The 


ten academicians, with whom he had no 
connexion; that the plan of this paper 


the Institute, it was unanimously adopted, 
and that it fell to his lot to deliver the 
speech, merely because he was at that time 
president of the second class. “ Thus,” he 


the address ; 1 do not mean to say that I did 
not give my vote for it, as all my colleagues 
did, or that I made the least objection 
to read it in the name of the body over whom 
I presided. 1 have rever, to my knowledge, 
acted against my conscience, and I am in- 
capable of disavowing any step that I may 
have voluntarily taken, When the moment 
of literary ostracism arrived, a word would 
have exculpated me ; but I could not refrain 
from urging, that the discourse, so loaded 
with reprobation, was the production of the 
whole Institute, and I would rather a thou- 
sand times suffer, than be the cause of com- 
promising the first literary body in Europe. 
it would nave been more noble on the part 
of the Institute not to have allowed all the 
weight of momentary vengeance to fall upon 
my head ; the authors of the address ought 
at least to have acknowledged themselves as 
my coadjutors; but we live in an age in 
— scrupulous honour is not to be ex- 


M. Etienne conccives he has completely 
justified himself, by stating that the address 
to Napoleon was not his individual act; but 
that of the whole Institute. But who 
obliged him to read it? and when Buouaparte 
subsequently invested him with the decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honour, did it not 
seem intended as a reward for his zeal in 
acting as the organ of the Institute on the 
occasion alluded to? The King might have 
said to him, You refused to acknowledge 
me as king, and I refuse to acknowledge 
you as an academician. It must, however, 
admitted, that the ordinance which ex- 
pelled Etienne and some others from the 
institute, was published at a time when 
the French government had promised to 
forget the past. Etienne also disputes, with 
sume appearance of reason, the king's right 
to make and unmake academicians. Up to 
the present time, the French academicians 
have vy 2 possessed the privilege of no- 
minating, by a majority of votes, those who 
were to ‘be received as members of the 
Academy; the king only confirming their 
choice. But according to the ordmance 
which M. Etienne so violently attacks, seve- 
ral old academicians were not only expelled, 
but persons whose claims rested merely on 


the tuvour of the court, were admitted to 
the Institute, without the suffrage of their 
colleagues. ‘Fhis ordinance, it is true, was 
represented as a new organization of the 
{nstitute ; but in fact it was no such thing. 





mutilating his comedy. Etienne was ex- 


The preface to Les Plaideurs sans Procés, 


pelled from the Institute for having, during 
the hundred days, delivered in the’ name of 
ich the House of 


address, he affirms, was the production of 


says, “ 1 was not even one of the writers of 





enema laa 

been made in this comedy by the theatrical 

censor. The following line has been struck 

out: 

Pour devenir Ministre, et que ne fait on pas? 
The author observes, that the objections 

of the censor would have been more intel. 

ligible had the line ran thus : 

Pour demeurer Ministre, et que ne fait on 


having been submitted to the four classes of pt 


The following has likewise been erased: 
Evitons s’il se peut, les témoins d’autre mer, 
“ Here,” says the author, “ neither J, 
nor any one whom I have consulted, have 
penetration cnough to discover the motives 
for this omission. Some are of opinion 
that the censor wished to shew courtesy to 
the king of England, who was then ex- 
pected in Paris, and who might be regarded 
in France as a témvin d’autre mer, (a toreign 
witness.) It was probably conjectured, 
that the line alluded to the Italian witnesses 
who gave evidence on the trial of the late 
Queen Caroline. Finally, others, after due 
consideration, are of opinion, that it must 
have been supposed to relate to the persons 
who arrived from St. Helena, and who 
might probably be looked upon as import- 
ant witnesses. Be this as it may, the verse 
in question was written five years ago, and 
1 attached no political meaning to it, either 
at that time or this. I know not why it 
was condemned; but the public perhaps 
will be able to guess! The following is 
another passage which was conceived to be 
objectionable : 
On veut dans l’erient des serviteurs discrets, 
Et c’est pour en avoir la meillure méthode. 
On devrait mettre ici ce moyen a la mode ; 
Car si tous nos valets se taissaient forcément, 
Nous parlerions peut-étre un peu plus libre- 
ment. 
M. Etienne presumes that the above pas- 
sage was struck out on account of the re- 
wards which treacherous servants frequently 
obtain for informing the police of all that 
asses in their masters’ houses, and even 
traying their correspondence, as the ser- 
vant of the Duc de Broglio did some time 
ago. The author wonders the follow- 
ing tirade was suffered to pass ; it is, he 
observes, too true to be tolerated. 
Valons-nous mieux en France? 
N’y fait on pas trafic de son indépendance? 
L’un s’y vend pour I’or, l’autre pour les hon- 
neurs ; ; 
On connait le tarif de certains orateurs. 
On en a vu gagner qui passaient pour inte- 
gres, [les négres. 
Et les blancs aujourd’hui, sont plus chers que 
Lastly, the author reasonably observes, 
that it is absurd on the part of the police, 
or the censorship, which is the same thing, 
to seek to avoid all allusions, and that if two 
are suppressed, the public will sipply ten in 
their place. The recollection of the slavery 
of the Greeks, together with the lively in- 
terest taken in their fate, occasions thunders 
of applause to be bestowed on a line in the 
Femme Jalouse, which merely relates to a 
husband shaking off the tyrannical yoke of 
his wife, but which the audience otherwise 
apply: 





likewise describes the curtailments that have 





Un esclave a raison quand il brise ses fers. 
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Charles Nodier, the indefatigable novel 
writer and imitator of Walter Scott, has 
lately published his Promenade de Dieppe 
aux Montagnes d' Ecosse. It is a light work, 
hastily written; but it nevertheless contains 
some striking passages. Speaking of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the author observes :— 
« This church is imposing from its grandeur ; 
but, if the phrase may be used, it is merely 
a kind of physical and empty grandeur, 
which inspires no idea of retirement, melan- 
choly, obscurity or mystery.” Of the Tower 
of London he says: “ The armories are not 
very interesting to those who have seen the 
arsenal of Venice. These great collections 
of instruments invented for the destruction 
of man, are nothing more than a well 
arranged gun-smith’s warehouse. The dis- 
gusting spectacle of a menagerie is not more 
attractive in London than in Paris, and the 
captivity of these animals of the desert, 
which are held in two-fold slavery, by the 
grating of their cages and the bolts of a 
state prison, would excite only melancholy 
ideas, were it not for the reflection, that 
a noble-minded prisoner may occasiomally 
have derived philosophic consolation from 
the circumstance. I can better conceive 
the resignation of a Wallace, of a Strafford, 
or of a Sydney, when I picture them in 
chains beside the lion’s cage.” 1 must con- 
fess that I do not precisely comprehend the 
philosophic consolation which this comparison 
might produce. Of Edinburgh, the author 
says, “ The few last days of our stay in this 
city were enlivened by a happy circum- 
stance: It was, however, neither the time 
of the ag ball, nor the distribution — 
rizes for -pi laying. Some other 
cate, of which fon ieaeaut, occasioned 
about ten Highland chieftains to visit Edin- 
burgh in all the pomp of their beautiful 
costume. A Scottish Chieftain, with his 
dirk and his pistols, his bonnet, his plaid 
draped in the Gontion style, his checquered 
hose, which, like all the tartan stuffs worn 
in the highlands, call to mind the tatooing 
of the ancient inhabitants of the country ; 
his wild nudity and his dignified and cour- 
teous manner, presents altogether a living 
tradition —_— $ —— in Europe) of the 

vigour and freedom of past ages.’ 





DRAMA. 


Drvury-tane.—The Comedies of last 
week have been succeeded by the Tragedies 
of this. Mr. Kean returned to his Capital 
duties on Monday, and on Tuesday again 

layed Macbeth to Miss Edmiston’s Lady. 
Upon this performance we have only to 
repeat, that to those who remember the 
Lady Macbeth of Mrs. Siddons it must 
appear to be an utter failure. Miss E. can- 
not rise to the highest rank in the drama 
by folding her arms only, and we counsel 
her most kindly when we advise a less am- 
bitious walk to begin with than this arduous 
part. Kean’s Macbeth is, we think, his 
very worst effort; though his Hamlet and 
Romeo are both fresh in our recollection. 

Covent-carpen.—After a. long absence, 
Miss Stephens made her first appearance 





this season on Monday evening in the part 
of Polly in the Beggar's Opera: her re- 
ception was of the most cheering, ard her 
performance of the most perfect descrip- 
tion. Her delivery of her songs was given 
with more than her wonted animation, and 
without the least deficiency of her accus- 
tomed delicacy and pathos. But the no- 
velty of the evening was Miss Hallande as 
Macheath. Our dislike to epicene charac. 
ters, and our admiration of this lady, have 
often been expressed, and it may be antici- 
pated that her choice of character on this 
occasion placed us ina dilemma. We were 
not overjoyed to see her in a competition 
with Madame Vestris, on whom this cast 
of parts fits so well; and can never sanc- 
tion with our applause the appearance of 
female delicacy, grace, and reserve, in liber- 
tine Juans or bald and profligate highway- 
men. Abating this our rooted objection to 
the character itself, we may say that in its 
personation the rich and deep tones of Miss 
Hallande’s potent voice were heard with 
extraordinary effect. Her singing confirms 
our expectations, and while we listen with 
delight to her fine mellow and powerful 
notes, we feel more and more assured 
that she will, at no distant day, rival the 
noblest songsters that this country has yet 
produced. The comic parts were well 
played by Blanchard, Emery, &c. and Mrs. 
Liston was a sweet little Lucy. 

AstronomicaL Lecrures.—A Mr.Good- 
acre has opened the Haymarket Theatre 
for Lectures on Astronomy; and exhibits 
a very striking apparatus to illustrate his 
explanations of that glorious science. The 
lectures are in metre, and seem to us to 
proceed with rather too much rapidity for 
necessary reflection; but the splendid imi- 
tations of heavenly bodies, the exemplifica- 
tion of their motions, the transparencies, 
diagrams, &c. &c. which Mr. Goodacre 
employs, are well calculated to make a 
lasting impression on the minds of his 
audiences. For youth in particular this 
spectacle is eminently entitled to en- 
couragement, 


ST 
VARIETIES. . 

The Paris papers often have a fling at 
English customs, and their imitation by 
Frenchmen. Lately they told a story of a 
young gentleman taken suddenly ill in com- 
pany, about whom the party ran to loose 
his cravat. “That won't do (said one of 
his friends) he must be unlaced.” “How, 
unlaced?” “ Yes, he has been to London, 
and wears stays.” He was accordingly re- 
lieved ; and the Editor observes, that l'rance 
formerly gave the fashions to all Europe, 
but now London sets the mode for corsets, 
starched neckcloths, white gloves, and in- 
struments to clean the natls. Surely, he 
adds, these English are not so grave and 
wise as heretofore, 

Tue Wacs or Dunnam! ! Durham, 
heretofore famous for the pungency of its 
Mustard; is now likely to elevated in 
the scale of Cities for pungency of another 


SS 
When we consider the extraordinary inge- 
nuity and learning required to address a 
letter to the conductor of a distant Journal, 
when we reflect on the skill necessary to 
induce him not only to open the envelope, 
but to believe in the truth of the contents, 
and when we fancy the exquisite hu- 
mour of passing a local furgery upon so 
wary a character, it must be confessed that 
the Wags of Durham are fellows of infinite 
jest and merriment, lads of the rarest and 
most exalting talents. It seems there is a 
set of young gentlemen, attorneys’ clerks 
we are tuld, in this new Athens, eminent 
for these felicitous exercises of the inven- 
tive faculty, who have succeeded in deceiv- 
ing the Editors of several London Journals 
into the insertion of notices, in vulgar times 
called lies. John Bull was tricked into a 
story about Mr. Lambton; and we had an 
appeal to our humanity in the fictitious case 
of a poor writer, whom we now understand 
to be an insane creature, the laughing-stock 
of these jokers with misery and human in- 
firmity. Of course it would grieve us were 
they to discontinue practices every way so 
worthy of their genius and endowments ; 
and the only suggestion we beg to offer is, 
that they would so construct their pleasant- 
ries as to do as little harm as possible to 
their native place and their fellow creatures. 
Thus, for example, we presume, that no 
Editor of any publication, and no one in 
— situation, will open letters with the 

urham Post Mark, but return them as we 
have done—a matter which may be incon- 
venient to respectable men not among the 
Wags. It may also injure charity and be- 
nevolence ; for the same post which brought 
us the Durham hoax presented a case of 
great wretchedness from Ireland which we 
were well-disposed to alleviate. Suspecting, 
however, that this might be of the same 
nature of trick, we instituted inquiries, and 
at this hour we are not sure that the loss of 
a distressed being is not the consequence 
of our Durham Waggery. It may be hoped, 
however, that no accident of this sort will 
interrupt the sportive essays of these clever 
young men, till their pretty falsehoods and 
innocent forgeries ascend to the usual climax 
and mount to the usual reward. 

Toleration.—One of the last sheets of the 
Tris, a German newspaper, contains a Papal 
Brief, which, admunishing M. Fesselles, a 
Professor at Prague, expresses the indigna- 
tion and grief of his Holiness, that the 
Bishops and Clergy of particular dioceses 
permit (especially Clergy) to read un- 
punished the works of Authors not Catho- 
lic; such for example as the amorous and 
romantic poetry of Schiller, Herder, Goéthe, 
Wieland, and others !!'! 

A Commission has been formed under 
the Minister of Police at Paris, to the super- 
intendence of which is committed the bu- 
reaux of Belles Lettres, Sciences, and Fine 
Arts, the Journals, and the Iheatres! A 
M. Lourdoneix has been installed chief of 
this division. 

A Bull.—William Cobbett, the author of 
a Treatise on English Grammar, in which 
the want of precision in Royal Speeches, &c. 





kind: we mean the wit of its Youths. 


is sharply criticised, is at present publish- 
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ing a sort of tour through the country. 
We have secn but one specimen Number 
of it, which is very ludicrous. The author 
promises in one place to immortalize it by 
writing a Register there, should he ever 
return; and im another, describing the 
churches in Norfolk, he says, ‘“ They have 
all been well built at first. Many of them 
are of Saxon architecture. They are, almost 
all, (I do not remember an exception) placed 
on the highest spots to be found NEAR WHERE 
THey stanp!!” These we fancy are the 
only buildings in Fngland (or even in Ire- 
land) which stand not on their own sites, 
but on places near them!!! 

Poetical Law.—The Assize Court of 
nee recently tried an author of the name 
of Maucherat, for uttering seditious cries. 
The accused conducted his own defence, 
and pleaded his catise in verse; it con- 
cluded with this couplet : 

Il achanté Bacchus, les guerriers et l’Amour, 
Et, selon votre arrét, chantera votre cout *. 
The Jury declared him Not Guilty, and he 

was liberated to fulfil his pledge! 

Anecdote —The French Journal of the 
Aube, of the 1st ult. contains the following 
pleasing anecdote :—The Pastor of a Com- 
mute in this department, informed that 
the Singing Master of the parish had se- 
duced a girl of the village, who was with 
child by him, took upon himself to publish 
the hanns of marriage between them from 
the pulpit on the next Sunday, This im- 

rovisatore effusion took the young couple 
1y surprise ; the singing-master turned pale 
and the wench red, but the effect produced 
by the hint in face of the congregation was 
an immediate and legal union of the parties, 

Proof that @ man can be his own grand- 
father —There was a widow and her daugh- 
ter-in-law, and a man and his son. The 
widow married the son, and the daughter 
the old man: the widow was therefore 

“mother to her husband’s father, conse- 
ques grandmother to her own husband. 
ey had a son, to whom she was great- 
grandmother : now as the son of a great- 
grandmother must be either a grandfather 
or great uncle, this boy was therefore his 
own grandfather.—N.B. This was actually 
the case with a boy at a school at Norwich. 

Another Cure of Hydrophobia,—Mr., Maro- 
chetti, surgeon of an hospital at Moscow, 
being in the Ukraine, in 1813, was re- 
quested to attend fifteen persons who had 
been bit by a mad dog. While he was 
inaking the necessary preparations, a depu- 
tation of several old men came to request 
him to let the patients be attended by a 
peasant, who had for many years enjoyed 
the reputation for the cure of the Hydro- 
phobia, to which he consented upon certain 
conditions. ‘The peasant gave to the four- 
teen patients intrusted to him (the fifteenth, 
a girl of sixteen, was treated according to 
the usual manner) a pound and a half, 
daily, of a decuction of the flowery tops 
ot yellow broom, and examined twice a day 
the underpart of the tongue, where he said 





r He has oung. Bacchus, Warriors, and Love, 
con Chen ict is favourable, he will sing 





little pustules would be formed containin 
the poison. These pustules in fact appeare 
from the third to the ninth day, and were 
observed by Mr. Marochetti. In proportion 
as they were formed they were cauterised 
with a needle made red hot ;. after which 
the patient gargled himself with the decoc- 
tion of broom. The result of this treat- 
ment was, that the fourteen patients reco- 
vered in six weeks, while the young girl 
who was excepted from this mode of cure, 
died on the seventh day, in the convulsions 
of Hydrophobia. Three years afterwards 
Mr. Marochetti again saw the fourteen 
patients, who were all doing very well. 
The same physician, being in Podolia in 
1818, had another opportunity of confirm- 
ing the efficacy of this interesting discovery 
on twenty-six persons who were bitten by 
mad dogs. 


rm. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Mr. Southcy is preparing for publication 
a Third Volume of “ The Remains of 
Henry Kirke White,” which will appear in 
March. 

Dr. Drake has in the press a new Work, 
entitled, “ Evenings in Autumn,” : 

Mrs, Opie’s new Tale of Madeline, and 
Miss A. M. Porter's new Romance of 
Roche Blanc, will be published next month. 

The Widow's Tale, and other Poems, by 
the Author of Ellen Fitzarthur, are to ap- 
pear next week. 

Miss Lowry, daughter of the celebrated 
engmete of that name, has nearly ready for 

ublication, ‘ Conversations on Minera- 
ogy,” illustrated ‘with numerous plates by 
her father. 

Contents of the Journal des Savans for 
December, 1821:—Cleomedis circularis 
doctrine de sublimibus, libri duo, reviewed 
by M. Létronne ; Ssufismus sive Theoso- 
phia Persarum Pantheistica, &c. by Sil- 
vestre de Sacy ; H. Hallam, Furope in the 
Middle Ages, by Raoul Rochette; G. Bia- 

oli, Edition de Pétrarque, by Raynouard ; 

. F. Bodin, Recherches Hist. sur l'Anjou, 
by Daunou. 

A letter from Glasgow informs us, that 
The Pirate will be rapidly followed by ano- 
ther Novel. We had previously reason to 
believe that this would be the case, and 
therefore adopt the intelligence, without 
vouching for it, that the new work is to be 
called “ The Fortune of Nigil,” that it is a 
Scotch story, and that it is connected with 
the history of G. Heriot, the founder of an 
hospital in Edinburgh. 

Lord OUrford’s (Horace Walpole’s) néw 
Correspondence is expected to issue from 
Albemarle-street in three weeks : it excites 
much interest. 





Erratum Extraordinary. ---- The strong 
jacobinical principle which might be imputed 
to us in consequence of an error in our last 
Number, indaces us to reqoest our readers 
specially to correct it. The Welsh Melodies 
were said, col. 2, page 8, to be published by 


“ J. Pow” instead of ‘J. Power;” the . 


two last types having fallen from the name. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


This we assure the world’ was purély weci 
dental, and that we are not persons who 
wish to curtail Power of fair proportions and 
just appendages. It is evident, though some. 
what paradoxical, that we did err because 
we did not er ; and, as the Scotch Printer, 
in whose hands the blunder fell, assures us 
that the pow alone is the head of our offend. 
ing. : 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


JANUARY. | Thermometer.| Barometer, 
Thursday 3.| from 30 to 38 | 29°78 to 29°5) 
Friday 4.| from 31 to 40| 29-20 to 29-46 
Saturday _—5.| from 31 to 39| 29°79 to 20°93 
Sunday 6.| from 30 to 38 | 29°97 to 30°00 
Monday 7.| from 29 to 37 | 29°91 to 29°86 
Tuesday 8.| from 31 to 39] 30-07 to 30:05 
Wednesday 9./ from $4 to 45 | 30°68 to 30°18 





Rain fallen during the Week, 375 of aninch, 

On Monday the 14th. at 6 h. 23/ 83” (clock 
time) the 1st Satellite of Jupiter will emerge 
from an Eclipse. ‘ 

On Friday the 18th, at 8 h. 52’ 22” (clock 
time) the 3d Satellite of Jupiter will immerge 
into his shadow, and will emerge at 10 hi. 
59” 24”. 
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GENERAL ACCOUNT FOR THE PAST YEAR, 1821. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


Miscellancous Avbertisements, 
Connected with Literature end the Arts. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
(By the Authority of the Lord Chamberlain.) 
STRONOMICAL LECTURES:  Iilus- 
‘% trated on a Grand Ty Orrery, splendid 
planisphere, and other original Instruments, by Mr. 
GOODACRE, on Monday the 14th, Wednesday the 
joth, and Friday the 16th instant. 


Boxes, 5s. Pit, 3s. Lower Gallery, 2s. Upper ditto, 1s. 


Farther information to be had from the Bills of the 
Day, and of the Lecturer. 


*,* The Theatre is well aired. 
10, Panton Street, Haymarkct. 





In 1 vol, 8vo. price 12s. boards, 


TWO VOYAGES to NEW. SOUTH 
WALES and VAN DIEMEN’S LAND; with a 
Description of the present condition of that interesti 
Colony: including Facts and Observations relative 
to the state and management of Convicts of both Sexes 
under sentence of Transportation. Also Reflections on 
Seduction and its general consequences. 
By THOMAS REID, 
Member of the Royal College of Sargeons in London, 
and Surgeon in the Royal Navy. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown, London. 








In 8vo, 15s. boards. 


HE ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY and OBI- 
TUARY for the Year 1822. Containing Memoirs 





(COSMORAMA.—A View of the Interior 
of Westminster Abbey, taken at the moment of the 
Coronation, by Mr. MACKENZIE, is now exhibiting. 
And on Monday next, a General View of Rome, one 
of the Piazza Naronna, the finest Square in Rome, 
anda View of Breghentz on the Lake of Constance, 
will be placed instead of the two Views of the Pantheon 
and that of St. Helena, which will be removed. The 
C s posed of eight Panoramic Views, 
represented with the most 

which will be changed on the first Monday in every 
Month,—Open from 11 o’clock in the morning till 
Satnight. Admittance Is. 


No. 29, St. James's Street. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 1 vol. 4to. with Maps, Plates, and Vignettes, 
Price 31. 13s. 6d. boards, 


MPRAVELS in PALESTINE, through the 
Countries of Bashan and Gilead, East of the River 
Jordan: including a Visit to the Cities of Geraza an 
Gamala, in the Decapolis. 
By J. 8. BUCKINGHAM, 
Member of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta ; and of the 
Literary Societies of Madras and Bombay. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 

* His volume is both interesting and valuable, in 
more than an ordinary degree. He haz been enabled to 
suggest some —— corrections of ——- 
errors, and to add considerably to our knowledge of 
the more distant and less frequented regions.” 

Eclectic Review, Jan. 1822. 

“Mr. Buckingham has given ample proof in the 
course of this volume of his activity, resolution, energy, 
and observation.”— British Critic, for Dec. 1821. 


(CATECHISMS for the USE of SCHOOLS. 
By C. IRVING, LL.D. Holyrood House, South- 
@mpton. 

Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
London, at }s. each, with illustrative Copper-plate 
Engravings :-— 

History of England 

Roman History 

Grecian History 

Universal History 

Sacred History 

Natyral gery | 

Geography of England 

e and W 

iat) 

Gost e h , 

« These very useful Pablications reflect great credit 
on the Author, for his particular care and attention in 
the formation of the youthful mind. They are pecu- 
liarly adapted for Schools as well as Families, where 
education is carrying on.”—Ewropean Mag. Dec. 1820 

“ The Histories of Greece Rome convey much 
classical information.’’—*‘ ‘The Universal History will 
be found admirably adapted for completing the general 
link in the historical chain.”— The Catechism of Sa- 
cred History will be found truly valuable, as being a 
complete summary of the Holy Scriptures, and there- 
fore highly serviceable in Sunday Schools and other 
Religious Establishments.”—Gent. Mag. Aug. 1821. 

* We have niready noticed many of br. trving’s in- 
genious Catechisms ; it is, therefore, unnecessary to 
say more, than that these Sacred History, Jewish An- 
tiquities, Roman Antiquitics, General phy, and 





Roman Antiquities 
Grecian Antiquities 
Jewish Antiquities 

ps rernes  § 

Classical Biography 
British Constitution 
Chemistry 

Botany 

Astronomy 


perfect illusion, a part of 


4 | for the * Gay 


of celebrated Men who have died in 1820-21. 

The present Volume contains, among othet inte- 
resting Lives, those of Napoleon Buonaparte; the 
late Queen; Lord Sheffield; Mrs. Piozzi; Mrs. Inch- 
bald ; Lord Malmesbury ; Mr. Hayley ; Sir Home Pop- 
ham; Mr. Hatsell, Clerk of the House of Commons; 
Mr. Rennie, the gineer; Mr. Harris, of Covent 
Garden Theatre ; Dr. Knox; Mr. C. Stothard. 

Printed fer Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London.—Of whom may be had, 


Vols 1 to 5 of the above Work, price 15s. each. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 12s. boards. 


HAPPINESS: a Tale for the Grave and 
the Gay. 

“ We noticed with deserved approbation the interest- 
ing work entitled ‘ No Fiction,’ when it first appeared, 
and its subsequent success fully justified the praise we 
bestowed. Another production, entitled ‘ Happiness, 
a Tale for the Gtave and the Gay,’ has just been pub- 
lished, and claims from us an equal meed of applause. 
The narrative is interesting, the characters well drawn 
and contrasted, and the language uniformly correct. In 
short, the Tale is skilfully conducted, and gratitication 
? is so judiciously blended with matter for 
the ‘ Grave,’ that we have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing it to general perusal.”—Courier, Dec. 12, 1821. 

London: Printed for and sold by Francis Westley, 10, 
Stationers’-court ; and Longman, Hurst, & Ce. Pater- 
noster-row. 
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Price 2s bound, a New Edition of 


EPITOME of ENGLISH HISTORY ; or, 
British Chronology; being a Catalogne of Mo- 


g | narchs, from the Invasion of Julius Cesar te the Con- 


quest of William Duke of Nermandy. To which are 
added, Chronological ‘Tables, from the Conquest to the 
present Reign. Fifth Edition, with Alterations and 
Additions. By the Rev. GEO. WHITTAKER, A.M. 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


Price 5s. extra boards, 
THE SECRETARY’S ASSISTANT ; exhi- 


biting the various and most.correct Modes of Su- 
perscription, C and Conclusion of Letters 
to Persons of every degree of Rank; including the 
Diplomatic, Clerical, and Judicial Dignitaries ; with 
Lists of the Foreign Ambassadors and Consuls, Also. 
the Forms necessary to be used in Applications or Pe- 
titions to the King in Council, Houses of Lords and 
Commons, Government Offices, Public Companies, 
ke. &e. By the Author of “ ‘The Peerage and Baro- 
netage Charts,’’ &c. 

* Give unto every man his proper title, lest he be 
offended, and ye betray your ignorance.”— Psalms. 

Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 











Handsomely printed in 5 vols, 8vo. with anew 
Life and Portrait, price 21. 5s. 


[THE Whole Works of WILLIAM PALEY, 
D.D. Archdeacon of Catlisle. 2d collected Edit 


London : Printed for F. C. & J. Rivi on; J. Nunn ; 
Longman & Co.; T, Cadell & Co.; J, Richardson ; 
Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy; Rodwell & Martin; G. & 
W. 8. Whittaker; J. Collingwood ; R. Saunders; and 
Parker, of Oxfo By whom are published the sepa- 
rate Works, as follows :-— 

Moral Philosophy, 2 vols. 12s.—Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, 2 vols. 12s.—Natural Theology, 8¢.—Hore 
Pauline, 7s.—Sermons and Tracts, 7s.—Posthumous 
Sermons, 10s. 6d. 





In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Quarto Volume of Tables, 
Part 1 


Price li. 16s. F b 
[THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN, from the Declaration of War by France, 
February 1793, to the Accession of George IV. Januitry 
1820; with an Account of the Origin and Progressive 
Increase of the British Navy, illustrated from the 





In one large Volume 8vo. elegantly printed at the 
Chiswick Press, price I. 1s. in boards, the Second 
Edition, very considerably improved, of 

PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of Rhe- 

torical GESTURE and ACTION, adapted to the 

English Drama: from a Work on the subject by M. 

ENGEL, Member of the Royal Academy of Berlin. 

By HENRY SIDDONS. 

Embellished with 120 Engravings (69 on Co: per, the 
remainder on Wood ) expressive of the various Passions, 
and representing the modern Costume of the Loudon 

eatres. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Neely, & Jones, 
Paternoster-row. 





For SCHUOL and FAMILY USE, 


‘THE SCRIPTURE CLASS BOOK ; being 

an Abridgment of the Holy Scriptures. By the 
Rev. W. SELLON. Sixty-fourth Edition, considerably 
enlarged and improved, bythe Rev. David Williams, 
M.A. To which is added, An Historical Sketch of 
Scripture History. Price 3s. 


2. An EXPOSITION of the CHURCH CATE- 
CHISM, confirmed by Scripture Proofs, by the Rev. 
Jobn Lewis. Fifty-eighth edition, considerably im- 
Brexes and enlarged, by the Rev. David Williams, 

1.A. To which are added, a Treatise on Confirma- 
tion, and Instructions to such as have been confirmed : 
as also Forms of Prayer for the use of Schools. 1s. 

38. The CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED ; to 
which are added, Forms of Prayer, &c. Intended for 


t of the Year 1793, by a Series of Tabular 
Extracts, contained in a separate Quarto Volume. 
By WILLIAM JAMES, 
London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

An Account of the Military Occurrences of the late 
American War. 2 vols. price Ws, ’ 

An Account of tte Naval Occurrences of the late 


American War. Price 20s. 





Price 1s. bound, 


GUY’s NEW EXERCISES in ORTHO- 

GRAPHY ; containing Selections from the most 
admired Authors in Prose and Verse; and adapted to 
every Class of English Learners desirous of speedily 
acquiring a correct Method of Spelling; upom a new 
Plan. By JOSEPH GUY, jun. Master of the Academy, 
38, Foley-street. 

London : Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy, 
Paternoster-row ; by whom also are published, by the 
same Author, 

1, The ENGLISH SCHOOL GRAMMAR ; in which 
Practical Illustration is, in every step, blended with 
weary, by Rules, Examples, and Exercises, adapted 
throughout to the Use of Schools and Private Teachers. 

2. GUY’S NEW LATIN PRIMER; or, Companion 
to Latin Grammars. In Three Parts, price 2s, boand. 

*,* Through the medium of this little volume, which 
commences with an eer ape on the Nouns,.Ad- 
jectives, Pronouns, and Verbs, contained in the Acci- 
dence, a Child, in jess than half the usual time, will 
acquire a practical and thorough Knowledge of its 
Principles. A. concludes with the Irregulars in De- 

Senslan ond Coal 





the use of Children from Five to Ten Years of Age, b 
the Kev. H. Crossman, M.A. Sixty-eighth edition, im- 
ved and enlarged, by the Kev. David Williams, 

-A. Price 6d. 

*,* The extensive circulation and unqualified appro- 
bation which these works have long enjoyed among all 
ranks and denominations of Christians, preclude the ne- 
cessity of expatiating on their merits; and it has been 
the earnest endeavour of their present Editor, to ren- 
der them still more deserving of general adoption in 





Astronomy) are marked by the same clear- 
hess, and judiciousness of information.” 
New Monthly Mag. Nov. 1, 1821. 
See also Gent. Mag. Nov. 1821. + 
In the Press (to complete Series.) 
k lish Grammar — French Grammar —~ General 
to le 


‘ible to te them in 


; but in the eye of the discern- 
, they will no doubt be duly 





and corrections are so nume- 
rous, that it would be i 


any moderate com: 
ing and intelligent 
appreci: 





London: Printed for Lacki Hughes, Harding. 
Mavor, & Lepard, Finsbory-sguare peer = 


jugation, so a 
Y | stood and retained with facility. 


‘ke. &e. 2d ae 16 Plates, 





ed as to be under- 





Of the same Publishers may be had, all the useful 
and popular Elementary Works of Mr. Guy, sen. as 
follows :— 

1 The School Geography. 3s. bound, 8th edition.— 

Key, ls. 6d. 

2. The Pocket Cyclopedia. 8s. bound. 8th edition. 

3. The School Cyphering Book. 3s. 6d.—Key, 6d. 

4. The New British Primer. 6d. , 

5. The New British Spelling Book, 2st Edition. 
ls. 6d. bound. 

6. The Elements of Astronomy, familiatly explain- 
ing the General Phenomena of the Heavenly Bodies, 

5s. bound. 

7. The New British Reader, with 17 ‘Wood Cuts. 
3d Edition. 3s, 6d. bound. 

8. The Chart of General History, 7s. 
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LITERARY GAZETTE, 


&e. 





| aioe icant iinie aac ate aR 
Price 1s. with atine Portrait of Campbeil, by Cooper, 


TTHE LITERARY SPECULUM. No. III. 
This Magazine sists of entirely original matter, 

husively d d to subjects of Literature and Taste, 
including occasional Criticisms on Books, the Drama, 
‘aud the Arts; and its interests are sapported by the 
Contributions of a select Literary Association, whose 
-ability has been confirmed _by amore important ordeal 


than a P i ; 

No. IV. (for February) will contain a fine Likeness of 

“Thos. Moore, Esq. and the Letter Sylph will, in that 
mt the Public with an interesting Epistle 
w. Wordsworth, Esq. to the Poet Laureat. 

*,* The two first Numbers contain Portraits of 
Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott. 

Sold by Richardson, 98, High Holborn; Sherwood, 
‘Neely, & Jones, Paternoster-row ; Simpkin & Mar- 
‘shall, Stationers’ Court ; ky cored Royal Excange ; 
‘Wright, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 














flnd vol. 8vo. illustrated with 14 Sketches of Charac- 
iteristic Scenery by the Author, 10s. Gd. extra bds. 
AW. ISIT to NORTH AMERICA and the 
4ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS in ILLINOIS, with 
a Winter Residence at Philadelphia, solely to ascertain 
the sqtmal Prospects of the Emigrating Agricultarist, 
Mechanic, and ial Sp tor. By ADLARD 
WELBY, Esq. South Rauceby, Lincolnshire. 
“* Nothing extenuate, nor ought set down in malice.’’ 
: Printed for J. Drury, 36, Lombard-street ; 
Neerian Cradock. & Joy; and @ & WB. Whittaker ; 
and Prury, Stamford, and Drury & Son, Lincoln. 


4THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 
ADDRESS. 

At the commencement of their second year, the Pro- 
‘prietors beg leave to invite the attention of the Public 
\towards this Journal, which was commenced the Ist 
_January 1821, on a very improved plan; the Original 

Papers being printed in a manner similar to those in the 
Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, and the Miscella- 
neous Departments so arranged as to form a distinct 
volume ; thus combining, in the same Work, the seve- 
rm characters of a Magazine, a Review, and an Annual 
Register. 








rPHE PL EASDRES ‘OfFANCY. A Poem. 


Printed for F. C. and J. Rivington, 3, Waterloo-place, 
Pall Mall ; and 62, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 





invaluable Works of the Honourable 
SWEDENBORG, are sold by Ww. 
SIMPKIN and K. MARSHALL, Stationers’ Hall 

Court, Ludgate-Street. 

A BRIEF EXPOSITION of the DOC- 

TRINES of the NEW CHURCH signified by the 
“ New Jerusalem” mentioned in the Revelation. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

2. On the INTERCOURSE between the SOUL 
and the BODY. Price Is. 6d. This work contains 
many wonderful particulars, of the highest importance 
tobe known, and completely establishes the wt of 
a Spiritual World, and the immortality of the Soul. 

3. A TREATISE on HEAVEN and its Wonders, 
and also concerning HELL, being a relation of things 
heard and seen. Price 8s. 6d. In this work the Chris- 
tian Reader is furnished with substantial and satis- 
factory ideas concerning Heaven, the Bonet object of 
his best hopes; and also concerning Hell, the most 
reasonable ground for his anxious fears. It is impos- 
sible to conceive of more edifying, sublime and inte- 
resting subjects, than those treated of in this volume, 
which being written with admirable spirit and beauty, 
cannot but give pleasure even to those who are not 
disposed to receive the author’s testimony as to the 
source of its contents. 

4. TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, containin 
the Universal Theology of the New Church, whic 
was foretold by the Lord, Dan. vii. 13, 14. and in the 
Apocalypse xxi. | and 2. 2 vols. 8vo. price 12. Is, 
This work has been pronounced by many learned 
Divines to be the most luminous body of Divinity, 
extant. 

Sold also by H. C. Hodson, 15, Cross-Street, Hatton 
Garden, & William Walker, 128, Holborn Hill. 


The followin: 
EMANUE 





Books lately printed for the University of Oxford, at 
the CLARENDON PRESS. Sold by J. Parker, 
Oxford; and by Messrs. Payne & Foss, Pall Mall, 
London ; at the following prices in sheets. 


EURIPIDIS BACCHE. Recensuit et il- 





‘hey also feel called upon to express their obligati 
ito their numerous Subscribers for the very distinguish- 
ved favour with which their efforts have already been 
thonoured, and which has afforded the most incontro- 
wertible proofs, thatthe plan they adopied was in strict 
runison with the liberality of the age, and its present 


travit P. Elmsley, A. M. 1821. 8vo. 6s.—Homeri 
Ilias, chm brevi Annotatione, curante C. G. Heyne. 
Accedunt Scholia minora passim emendata, 2 vols. 
1821. 14s.—Longinus, cum Notis Toupii, Rubnkenii, 
Weiskii. &c. 8vo. 1820. 10s. 6d.—Lowth, Prelectiones 
= Sacra Poesi Hebreorum. Cum Additamentis J. D. 





‘widely-extended literary taste. Thus aged, they 
sare aethorized to state, | tmost efforts of the 
iEditar will continue to be d to the. generat 
amusement and information, aided by his extensive 
«circle ef contributors, within which may be ranked 
mames of the first celebrity in the Republic of Letters. 

The fallowing are the subjects of a few of the inte- 

reittog Papers, with which their forthcoming Nambers 
wail be.enriched :—1. ‘The continuation of Lectures on 
oetry, ‘by the Editor.—2. The Letters of Don Leuca- 
‘dio Dobiade, which are acknowledged to contain the 
‘hest andanost interesting Accounts of Spain, its Man- 
mers. Syst of Educati &ec. ever published in 
‘Bngland.—3. A Series of Essays on the History of 
ithe Middle Ages, communicated hy the celebrated Sis- 
mondi.—4, Original Essays, entitled Table Talk, by the 
well-known author of the» Volume lately published 
sander thatititle—5. Letters on England, from the un- 
.published Manuscripts of a French ‘Traveller, contain- 
ung very Ori Observations on the Country, pre- 
sent state of Society and Manners, the Literature, 
‘Fine Arts, Drama, &c.—6. National Populer Tales 
sand Traditions. —7. The Journal of a Tourist.—8. Mo- 
.dern Pilgrimages.—9. Popular Essays on the Preser- 
wation of Health, by an Eminent Physician.—10, 
Essays of the Author of Jopathan Kentucky’s Journal. 
—Il1. Articles on German and Spanish Literature, with 
‘Translations. —12. Remarks on French Writers.—13, 
Milk and Honey, or the:Land of Promise, a Series of 
amorous Poetical Epistles from a British Emigrant. 
—Ii4. On Music; by. a distinguished Amateur.—15. 
Letters on a Swiss Tour.—1l6. Grimm’s Ghost.—17. 
“The Gallery of Apelles.—18. .On Persian and Arabic 
Literature.—19. Un the State of Religion in the High- 
Jands of Scotland.—2. Letters, of Montaigne the 
Younger.—3}. Fxtracts from the Memoirs of. Caza- 
mova, with Anecdotes of Distinguished Characters of 
the last Céntury.—22. Letters from the New Colony 
at the Cape of Good Hope.—23. Essays on Subjects of 
Art.—24. Physiology and Craniology.---25. Oxford 
and Cambridge Papers. ; 

*,* The first Twelve Numbers of this Journal, for 
the year 189], may now'be had complete, in 3 vols. 
@vo. with xes, &c. andahose who desire to 
commence it with the New Yeor, are requested 
to forward lay 


Orders, without » to their re- 
spective z 
Printed for i & Co. London; Bell & 

; 





ers or Newsmen. 
Bradfate, Edinburgh; and John Cumming, Dublin, 





lis, Rosenmulleri, Richteri, et Weisii.8vo. 1821 

16s.—Lucretius, Creech. cum Notis R. Bentleii. 8vo. 
1818. \'s.--Lectiones Platonice. E membranis Bod- 
leianis eruit ‘I’. Gaisford, A. M. 8vo. 1820, 6s. 6d.— 
D. Wyttenbachii Animadvv. in Plutarchi Moralia. 
Tom. IT. 4to. 1821. 1. 10s.—Idem. Liber. 8vo. 1821. 12s. 
Idem Liber. chart. max. 11. 1s.—Poete Minores Greci, 
a T. Gaisford, A. M. 4 vol. 8vo. (vol. i. 15s. vol. ii, 13s, 
vol. iii. 12s, Gd. vol. iv. Gs. 6d.) 24. 7s.—Joannis Sca- 
—- Lexicon Greco-Lat. ex editione Elzeviriana. 
ndici Greco inseruntur aliquot verboram millia e 
Scotto, Bastio, aliisque, &c. &c. folio. 1820. 31. 138. 6d. 
—Testanféntum Novum Grecum. }2mo. 1819, 4s.— 
P. Virgilii Opera, Locis parall. ex antiq. Scriptoribus, 
et Annotatt. Delectu illustrata in usum Juventutis. 
Accedunt Tabb. Geograph. et Index Maittairianus. 
Svo. 1820. 7s. 6d. 

Xenophontis Historia Greca. Schneider. 8yo. 1810. 

12s,—Xenvphon de Cyri Discipli Schneider. 8vo. 
. 9s.—Xenophontis de Cyri. Expeditione Com- 
tarii. Schneider, 8vo. 1821. 7s. 6d.—Xenophontis 
(€conomicus, Convivium, Hiero, Agesilaus. Schoeider. 
8vo. 1812. 8s.—Xenophontis Op la Politica, Eques- 
tria et Venatica, &c. Schneider. 8vo. 1817. 1s, 

Allix’s Judgment of the Jewish Church, 1821. 7s. 6d. 
—Allix’s Remarks on the Ancient Churches of Pied- 
mont. 8vo. 1821. 7s.—Allix’s History of the Churches 
of the Albigenses, 8vo, 1821. 6s. 6d. 

Barrow’s (Dr. Isaac) Theological Works. 6 vols. 
8vo. 1818. 2/. 17s.—Burnet’s History of the Reforma- 
tion. 6 vols. royal 8vo. 1816. 32. 3s.—Cotton’s List of 
Editions of the Bible, &c. 8vo..7s—Kenmnett’s Pa- 
rochial Antiquities. 2 vols. 4to. 1818. 6. 

Lewis’s Life of John Wiclif, D.D. new edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged by the Author. Portrait. Bvo. 1820 
10s.—Lewis’s Life of Bp. Pecock, being a Sequel of 
the Lite of Wiclif. 8vo. 182v. 6s, 

Strype’s Life and Acts of Bishop Aylmer. Portrait. 
1820. 8vo. 7s.—Strype’s Life of Sir Thomas Smith, Kt. 
D.C.L. a new edition, with Corgections and Additions 
by the Author. Portrait. 1820. 8yo. 7s. sem ty 
Life and Acts of Archbishop Grindal. Portrait..1s21. 
8vo. 13s. 6d.—Strype’s Life of the learned Sir John 
Cheke, Kt. a new edition, corrected by the Author. 
Portrait. 1821. 8vo. 7s,—S *s Life and Acts of 
AC Teg Parker. Portrait. 3 vols. Svo. 1821. 


Pearson’s (Bp.) Exposition of the Creed, Portrait. 











2 vols, 8vo. 1820. 15s. 


In 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 
J ERUSALEM DELIVERED. Book Fourth, 
Be Speci of an intended New Transia. 





ing P 
tion in English Spenserian Verse; with a 


ssertation on existing Translations. By J. 4. 
WIFFEN. Author of “ Aonian Hours,” “ Julia Alpi. 
— &c.&c. Published by JOHN WARREN, Oi 

-Street. 

Names of Sabscribers already received. 
His Grace the DUKE of BEDFORD, 5 Copies, 
Her Grace the DUCHESS of BEDFORD. 
The Lord BISHOP of CHESTER. 


Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Charles Fletcher. 

Ld. John Russell, 2 copies.| T. B. Whitehurst, Esq. 

Lord William Russell. Mr. Thomas Green. 

Miss Russell. Mr. Louis Parez. 

Samuel Rogers, Esq. C. H. Smith, Esq 

Thomas Moore, Esq. R. A. Reddail, Esq. 

A. A. Watts, Esq. Thomas Esq. 

ery Cornwall, Esq. W. Chippendall, Esq, 

Sir Robert Inglis. John Parry, Esq. 

Lady Inglis. Mr. George Sinclair. 

Miss M. L. Inglis. Mr. Richard Matthews. 

Miss Hanson, Miss Sparrow, Buckden. 

W C. Holder, Esq. William Eaton, Esq. 

Mr. Thomas Parker. Edward Fordham, Esq. 

Mr. ‘Thomas Parker, Jun. | Edward Lawford, Esq. 

Mr. James Hatchard. Mr. Richter, Soho-Square, 

Rev. George Croly. Mr. Pierce. 

Rev. Neville White. John Kenyon, Esq. 

Rev. Thomas Raffles. John Anster, Esq. 

Kev. James Reed. Robert Moyse, Esq. 

Rev. John Fisher. Henry Seymour. Esq. 

Rev. Richard Pain. Dr. Thackeray, Bedto: 

Rev. Jn. Castleden. Francis Darby, Esq. 

Newton Bosworth, Esq. | Joshua Sharples, Esq. 

T. K. Hall, Esq. Dr. Frederic Thackeray, 
*,* Names of Subscribers are received by Mr. 

Jeffrey, Pall-Mall ; John Warren, Old Bond-Street; 

Treuttel, Wurtz, & Richter, Soho-square ; and by the 

Author, Woburn Abbey. 








Price One Shilling. 


"THE WESLEYAN METHODIST MA. 
: GAZINE, for January 1822: Being the First 
Number of a ‘Third Series: with a tine Portrait by 
J. Jackson, Esq. K. A. of the late Rev. Joseph Benson. 

This Number tains sixty diff articles, and 
among which are, the Prospectus of the ‘Third Series— 
Sketch of the character of Mr. Benson, by the Rev. 
Jabez Bunting, M. A —Memoir of Mrs. Horne, of Ja- 
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maica—Original Sermon, by the Rev. John Emory, of 
America—Critical Remarks on the 5)st Psalm—A Paper 
on Congregation Singing by the Rev. R. Watson— 
Letter of the Rev. J. Wesies, A. M.—Letter of the late 
Lady Mary Fitzgerald—Extracts from several Books 
of Vo ages and Travels—Review of Dr. Chalmers’ 
Civic Economy—Select List of New Books, with cha- 
racteristic Notices—Christian Retrospect of General 
Occurrences—Keligious Intelligeace, Domestic and 
Foreign—Literary and Philosophical Varieties—Mis- 
sionary Intelligence from Bombay, South India, New 
South Wales, South Africa, the West Indies, &c¢.— 
Obituary—An Ode for the opening of the New Year, 
— Mount of Olives, and other Poetical Communica- 
ons. 

The Cover of this Number include 12 pages of Ad- 
vertisements. 

Various Improvements, in the Arrangement and Exe- 
cution of this Work will be introduced into the pre- 
sent Series, which, it is believed, will render it addi- 
tionally acceptable to all classes of the Religious Public, 

The Cover of this Magazine, of which for many 
years twenty thousand Copies, or upwards, have been 
published monthly, and which is circulated in every 
County in the Kingdom, in the British Colonies, and ia 
several Foreign Countries, has been found a very suc- 
cessful medium for Adverti ts of Books, Schoob, 
Sales of Property, Charitable Institutions, Servants, or 
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